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DEAD IN THE STREET. 








Under the lamp-lights dead in the street, 

Delicate, fair, and only twenty, 

There she lies. 
Face to the skies, 

Starved to death in a city of plenty, 
Spurned by all that is pure and sweet, 
Passed by busy and careless feet— 
Hundreds bent upon folly and pleasure, 
Hundreds with plenty, time and leisure— 
Leisure to speed Christ’s mission below, 

To teach the erring and raise the lowly— 
Plenty in charity’s name to show 

That life has something divine and holy. 
Boasted charms—classical brow, 

Delicate features—look at them now! 
Look at her lips—once they could smile; 
Eyes—well, never more shall they beguile; 
Never more, never more words of hers 
A blush shall bring to the saintliest face. 
She has found, let us hope and trust, 
Peace in a higher and better place. 
And yet, despite of all, still, I ween, 
Joy of some heart she must have been. 
Some fond mother, proud of the task, 
Has stooped to finger the dainty curl; 
Some proud father@aas bowed to ask 
A blessing for her, his darling girl. 
Hard to think, as we look at her there, 
Of all the tenderness, love and care, 
Lonely watching and sore heartache, 

All the agony, burning tears, 

Joys and sorrows, and hopes and fears, 
Breathed and suffered for her sweet sake. 
Fancy will picture a home afar, 

Out where the daisies and buttereups are, 
Out where life-giving breezes blow, 
Far from these sodden streets, foul and low; 
Fancy will picture a lonely hearth, 
And an aged couple dead to mirth 
Kneeling beside a bed to pray ; 
Or lying awake o’ nights to hark 
For a thing that may come in the rain and the dark, 
A hollow-eyed woman, with weary feet. 
Better they never know 
She whom they cherished so 
Lies this night lone and low, 
Dead in the street. 


soe eed 


MAGDALEN, 





: If any woman of us all, 
If any woman of the street, 
Before the Lord should pause and fall, 
And with her long hair wipe his feet— 


He whom with yearning hearts we love, 
And fain would see with human eyes 
Around our living pathways move, 
And underneath our daily skies— 


The Maker of the heavens and earth, 
The Lord of life, the Lord of death, 
In whom the universe had birth, 
But breathing of our breath one breath— 


If any woman of the street 

Should kneel, and with the lifted mesh 
Of her long tresses wipe his feet, 

And with her kisses kiss their flesh— 


How round that woman would we throng! 
How willingly would clasp her hands 

Fresh from that touch divine, and long 
To gather up the twice-blest strands! 


. How eagerly with her would ehange 
Our idle innocence, nor heed 
Her shameful memories and strange, 
Could we but also claim that deed! 


receive | 


WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING. 


At the social meeting of the “New England Woman’s 
Club,” on Saturday of last week, such of the members 
as had leisure to remain after the lunch, found great 
pleasure in listening to a simply told, but exceedingly 
interesting account, by Miss Jennie Bell, of her six 
years work on Harker’s Island, one of the islands that 
lie off the North Carolina coast. 
| Although Miss BelJ is known to many persons in New 
| England, from where, and from the Soldiers’ Memorial 
Society, the Boston Sewing Circle, and other Societies, 

she has had aid from year to year, in clothing, or in 

| funds toa small amount, she does not choose to come be- 
|fore strangers without ample endorsement. This she 
brought from her own neighborhood in the shape of 
cordial letters from Gov. Holden of North Carolina, 
from the “Superintendent of Public Instruction,” and 
from other officials of the State, who know her. 

We call attention to her at this time, because she is 
| invited to repeat, and enlarge upon, this brief sketch of 

her work, at a special meeting of the New England Wo- 
| man’s Club, Monday next, March 7th, at 7 1-2 P. M.,3 
| Tremont place. And it is earnestly desired that all the 
members should be present, and bring their friends. 

Nothing could more strongly appeal to the sympathies 
of women, nor more thoroughly arouse their interest, 
than so brave and true a work as that of Miss Bell. It 
is in outline this: that, having gone from her home ir 
New England,—where she was a teacher, and noted 
among her neighbors for her successful gardening, into 
the “service of her country” in the hospitals, at the 
opening of the war, she found herself, at its close, 
brought into near relations to the people of Harker’s 
Island. Her sympathies were instantly enlisted for 
them, not only from their extreme need of judicious 
help in learning the lesson of self-supporting industry, 
but because they who had been reduced to this dire ex- 
tremity, by dependence upon the labor of slaves, were 
of New England ancestry. Commencing in a rude cabin, 
where Miss Bell opened a room for a school, she next 
invested her own savings and what she could obtain 
from the few to whom she made application, in a neat 
cottage; and, at last, gaining acquaintance and sympa- 
thy, she has put up a larger building for a school-house, 
which she needs a small sum to furnish, and upon which 
she has still a small payment to make. Meantime on 
her own grounds, and on land bought of the ‘govern- 
ment, she has taught the people, in the most practical 
way, the rudiments of our New England methods of 
agriculture and floriculture, and has brought to her aid 
the healthful stimulus of an awakening taste for the 
beautiful, while giving them this knowledge of the use- 
ful. She has astonished them by showing them how 
they can make their desert of sand and pines blossom 
with the rose and lily, the peach, the grape, and many 
of the fruits and crops of our northern culture, so that, 
instead of the lazy life they formerly led, in “progging” 
a few fish, or shooting the few birds that chance to fly 
over their barren coast, they now drain, fertilize, plant, 
and carry on a small, but growing trade, with the main 
land. This they are able to do by having been taught 
how to utilize the material that wasted about them,—the 
sea-weed that the waves cast at their very-feet, the clam 
and oyster shells, and the muck of their swamps. 

The details of this meagre sketch,—her description of 
the islanders, of her life being put in peril by the injudi- 
cious criticisms upon them and the Southern “chivalry” 
generally, by a zealous friend through the public press, 
the methods of training and stimulus, which betray her 
inheritance cf the proverbial Yankee shrewdness and 
“faculty,”—and the picture it all gives of a life lived in 
the midst of this rude people, with the one aim of their 
elevation, by a “single woman,” without natural “ pro- 
tector,” and only the substitute for it of an intelligent 
shepherd dog, which the war left her as its legacy,— 
these details give to her statement the charm of a ro- 
mance not unlike that of “Robinson Crusoe,” but height- 
ened by the superior heroism and courage of a woman 
whose banishment from friends and comforts is volunta- 
ry, and whose motive is the loftiest and most self-for- 
getful. P 

We are glad to hear that Miss Bell is invited to repeat 
her sketch of her work, at the Unitarian church in West 
Newton, after morning service on Sunday next, March 
6th, so that a portion of our suburban friends may have 
an opportunity of hearing it. Cc. M. 8. 











———_— 


THE WORK OF MRS. JOSEPHINE GRIFFING. 


Mrs. Catharine A. F. Stebbins, of Detroit, whois pass- 
ing the winter, with her husband, in Washington, D. C., 
gives us the following account of the labors of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Griffing, one of the most devoted and tireless 
workers for the freedmen that those poor people 
have had :— 

Mrs. Griffing is a woman of such recognized charity 
and discretion, that Congress last year gave her the dis- 
tribution of its appropriation for the relief of freedmen 
($30,000), showing that she is certainly fit for other 
trusts. You will see in the Washington Chronicle the 
speeches made in reference to Mrs. Gritfing’s bill for ap- 
propriation for Washington freedmen and other poor— 
Hamlin’s, Wilson’s, Patterson’s, and others—all justifying 
work here, and showing that the government has nev- 
er done enough, never even done its proportion for the 
poor people. Mrs. Griffing is the only one who has 
steadily and persistently worked for the freedmen here, 
escaping from all parts of the South since the war, and 
up to the present hour. She has had many discourage- 





HArRieT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ments from even a few of the old anti-slavery friends; 
obstacles at certain times from the “Bureau” and its offi- 


cers; opposition surely from the pro-slavery spirit, and 
the hard spirit of sectarianism. She has the conscious- 
ness of having labored day by day, for their daily bread, 
and she has fed and clothed them, when there was no 
one else to do it. 

And now, this winter is the first time, when to any 
extent speeches have been made, and figures arrayed, 
showing the duty and the responsibility of government 
in the matter; although several of the prominent Sena- 
tors and members have been active in getting an appro- 
priation through for her, for several years, but a great. 
deal of the time she has had positively nothing for the 
distribution. 

She has her soul in the work, and is devoted toit. Her 
eldest daughter, part of the time as agent of the Bureau, 
has assisted her, until this last fall, when a daughter 
of thirteen has taken her place, and is excellent in her 
accounts, orders, tickets, etc. The Quaker lady referred 
to in one of the speeches in the Senate is Mrs. Rachel 
Townsend, of Philadelphia, who has recently become ac- 
tive and zealous in the work, and will aid Mrs. Griffing 
as no person has, by coming here again and again, and 
paying rents tor the poor and helping them to live. 





THE VINELAND, N. J., CONVENTION. 


The energetic, progressive people of Vineland, who 
have abolished fences and surrounded their comfortable 
houses with vineyards and fruit-gardens which need no 
protection against trespassers but the honesty and self- 
respect of the community, met in Plum street Hall on 
the evening of February 18th, to form a Cumberland 
County Woman Suffrage Association. 

After appointment of committees, Mary F. Davis and 
| &. J. Davis of Orange, Elizabeth K. Churchill of Provi- 
| dence, and John Whitehead of Newark, made excellent 
speeches. Next day John Gage was appointed chair- 
man, and the meeting was addressed by Lucy Stone and 
H. B. Blackwell of Newark, Rev. Oscar Clute of Vine- 
land, Dr. Gazzam of Pittsburg, Mary Grew of Philadel- 
phia, and others. A strong organization was effected, 
and a list of officers whose name will appear hereafter. 

The frank, outspoken, earnest expression of public 
sentiment in Vineland on the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, and the generous hospitality with which tle 
friends from abroad are entertained, make its genial air 
and sunny sky seem doubly pleasant. Success to the 
industrious, wide-awake community which has abolished 
the liquor traffic, which has neither paupers, idlers nor 
aristocrats, which has made the wilderness blossom as 
a rose, and believes in Woman Suffrage. 

Vineland is the most American community in America 
—the most characteristic specimen of the cosmopolitan 
middle class of American society —a most cheerful 
and encouraging social development of practical de- 
mocracy. Already, its influence is felt in the conserva- 
tive State of New Jersey as a power for all progressive 
movements in thought and action. Every year it will 
exert a wider and more beneficent influence and in- 
crease in moral and material greatness, Hi. B. B. 














SUFFRAGE ITEMS, 


Missouri is passing a provision, like that of Kansas, 
allowing Woman Suffrage in school matters. 





A committee of the lower house of the Missouri Leg- 
islature will report in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Robertson is the leader of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in Ireland, where 20,000 persons have peti- 
tioned for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage was defeated in the Legislature of 
Colorado, notwithstanding Gov. McCook recommended 
it, and his able wife argued it, and defended it, most 
logically and earnestly, in the Colorado papers. 

The Minnesota House of Representatives has passed 
a bill providing for submitting to the people (both men 
and women, though the votes of women are deposited 
separately) an amendment to their constitution, allow- 
ing women to vote at all elections on equal terms with 
men. 

The bill to strike the word “male” out of the State 
constitution came up in the Wisconsin Senate a week 
ago, and was promptly passed by a vote of 24 to 9, and 
immediately sent to the assembly for concurrence. The 
Senate has thus set an honorable and worthy example 
to ali the legislative bodies in the country, which should 
be emulated in the same generous, noble spirit. 


In England, women who are “householders” or “lodg- 
ers” vote at municipal elections, and the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune states that Disraeli 
is about to take up Woman Suffrage as a Tory policy, 
and apply it to Parliamentary as well as municipal elec- 
tions. Miss Florence Nightingale and Mrs. Somerville, 
the eminent mathematician, lead the movement in Eng- 
land. Mr. Bright is its principal opponent. But where 
parties are,so delicately balanced as in England, there 
is a constant temptation to each to bid in advance of the 
other for popular support, by extending the suffrage to 
new voters. 

Utah and Montana have led the way in extending 
the full right of suffrage. In Utah it is evidently a mas- 
culine movement, as at the recent election, out of 20,000 
women having the right to vote, only half a dozen yot- 
ed. Correspondence from Salt Lake City reveals the 
fact that the passage of the act to give Woman Suffrage 
in Utah was the work both of the Mormons and the 
Gentiles—the Legislature which passed it being Mormon 
and the Governor who signed it being Gentile. The 
two parties entertain different views of the way in 
} which it will work. Brigham Young's idea is, of course, 
to show that the wives are as well satisfied as the hus- 





bands with polygamy, and quite probably such an ex 
hibition may be the first result of the extension. But, 
by-and-by, we are mistaken if this does not prove one 


solved, and its peculiar institution overthrown. The 
Utah movement, of course, grows out of no real sympa« 
thy with, or comprehension of, the woman’s movement 
of the civilized world; for equality is the last thing that 
a Mormon husband thinks of in connection with his 
wife. Subjection to the husband is the first, constant 
and last principle of every Mormon household. 





- WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 
The Missouri Senate has elected Miss Nellie Ray- 
mond as engrossing clerk. 


“ The 6,000 sewing girls in New York and Brooklyn 
earn, on an average, $3.50 a week each. 





Mrs. Sally T. Atkinson, a recently appointed’ clerk in 
the Washington dead letter office, has a salary of $1,200 
per annum. 


Several ladies in Detroit have petitioned the City 
Council to appoint Lucy M. Arnold, M.D., City Physi- 
cian. 

The Governor of Wyoming has lately appointed Mrs. 
Martha West a Justice of the Peace for Corbin County, 
of that territory. 

Odd, isn’t it? that the Rev. Lydia Sexton, the new 
Chaplain of the Kansas Penitentiary, is of the Church 
of the United Brethren. 

The area of freedom for women is daily spreading. 
A lady is the official reporter of the January term of 
the Supreme Court of Maine, and doing good service. 


The Lebanon (Missouri) Chronicle says: “Other 
towns boast of their female doctors, lawyers and me 
chanics, but Lebanon has a lady in the retail grocery 
business, and the advertisement reads, “Mrs. Barnes & 
Co.” 

Lieutenant Governor Pound, of Wisconsin, while act- 
ing as Governor, recently had the honor of issuing the 
first commission ever issued to a woman by the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. She was appointed a Commission- 
er of Deeds. 

Mollie Lewis, a colored girl, from Cincinnati, has gone 
down into Wausau, Ky., and opened a school for the edu- 
cation of colored children. ‘The school is said to be 
prosperous and well-conducted. It has thirty-one day 
and eleven night pupils already, after only two weeks. 

Twenty-two Good Templars, all women, last week 
entered a liquor saloon in Arcadia, Wis., and “cut 
open, broke open and smashed up every bottle and keg 
in the room, until the whiskey and beer were seven 
inches deep on the floor, and many were wet to their 
knees in whiskey.” 

A young colored woman of New York, Charlotte E. 
Ray, daughter of the Rev. Charles B. Ray, long and 
well known in New York, has entered the Howard 
University at Washington, D. C., as a student of law— 
she being the first colored woman to engage in legal 
studies. She has taste and talent for the profession. 

At the funeral of Miss Hattie 8S. Putnam, at Chester, 
Vermont, six young ladies, appropriately dressed for the 
occasion, acted as pall-bearers and sang a dirge over the 
remains of their departed friend at the grave, whence 
they returned to the residence of the mourning parents 
and sang another beautiful and impressive selection. 
Such a scene was never before witnessed in that locali- 
ty, and was peculiarly affecting. 

The San Francisco Bulletin informs us that a lady of 
French birth recently walked into the Clerk’s office in 
that city, and, producing her certificate of inteytion to 
become a citizen of the United States, demanded to be 
shown what was necessary to be done to get her natu- 
ralization papers. She wished to know to whom she 
was to renounce her allegiance to the present Emperor 
of France, and who would administer to her the oath of 
allegiance to the Republic of the United States. The 
question of her application will be determined in court. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s new juvenile book, “An Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” is finished and in the hands of the 
stereotypers. It will have aout the proportions of one 
volume of “Little Women.” Six of its sixteen chapters 
have appeared in a little monthly called Merry’s Muse- 
um, but they dealt only with the childish life of the 
characters, while the completed work carries them for- 
ward to the denouement of engagements all round, 
which is the proper finale of all novels for readers of 
whatever age. There is much of the same liveliness and 
freshness of style about the new story which formed a 
chief charm of its popular predecessor. 

The lady stock-brokers, Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull 
and Mrs. Tennie C. Claflin, the sisters whose recent ap- 
pearance in Wall street, under the guise of the firm of 
“Woodhull, Claflin & Co., Bankers and Brokers,” are 
attracting much notice. It is not, indeed, altogether 


been known to do so in a private way for years person- 
ally or through others; in England Miss Burdett Coutts 
has remained at the head of the great banking house 
built up by her predecessors; and in France, Madame 
Welles-Lavalette has occupied a similar position. But 
for ladies to open an office, and undertake banking and 





brokerage as a legitimate calling, is a decided innoya- 
tion. ° 


of the means by which the Mormon problem will be * 


a new thing for ladies to deal in stocks; many have ~ 
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In the Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention, held in 
the city of Columbus, on the 10th and 1ith inst., a reso- 
lution was adopted requesting the General Assembly to 
submit the question of female suffrage to the people of 
the State in the form of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. It was moved to strike out from the section of 
the article defining the qualification of electors, the 
word “male,” so that it should read “every white citizen, 
etc.” A proposition to strike out the word “white,” 
also, was introduced, but rejected for the following rea- 
sons, namely :— 

The ratification of the fifteenth amendment has se- 
cured the negro in his right to the ballot, and so the 
word “white” is a dead letter in the State constitution. 
In retaining it, therefore, we are really doing the negro 
no harm, and, at the same time, are not embarrassing the 
question of female suffrage, by raising that other ques- 
tion of color which we claim has already been settled 
in the black man’s favor. 

Now, there is a plausibility in this argument which 
at first sight recommends it to favor. But upon closer 
inspection we shall find that the matter has a very dif- 
ferent aspect. 

If the word “white” is a dead letter, why retain it? 
Will any intelligent voter be deceived by so shallow an 
artifice? Are we not rather bidding for the votes of 
ignorant men, who have not even heard of a fif, 
teenth amendment, but will vote with the utmost alac- 
rity for any measure that promises to heap disabilities 
and insults upon the black man? What other purpose 
can the friends of the resolution have in view but to 
pander to an odious caste of sex? 

No matter if the word “white” is a dead letter, the 
determination to keep it in the resolution is a trick, and 
a trick so poor that it offends more than it deceives. 

As a member of that convention, in the name of all 
the noble women engaged in this movement, I protest 
against trailing our skirts through a political mire like 
this. I protest against this resort to chicanery and 
fraud to further our ends. 

If our victories are to be won in the lobby, or com- 
mittee room, then shall we furnish our enemies with 
their strongest arguments for refusing us the ballot; 
then let us say no more about purifying the polls; let 
us abandon our high professions as moralists, and take 
the name as well as the role of demagogues. No; rather 
det us wait ten years longer, if need be, for the final tri- 
umph, than, in our haste for a speedy victory, sacrifice 
all the best fruits of that victory. I would not vote 
merely because I am a woman, but because I am a hu- 
man being. We want Woman Suffrage, to be sure, but 
we want universal suffrage even more. 

It cannot fairly be urged that the friends of Woman 
Suffrage should involve their question with any new is- 
sue never yet fairly before the American people; but I 
would not promote our cause at the expense of a cause 
which every one admits is equally the cause of humani- 
ty. I would not perpetuate, for a single day, that wicked 
prejudice against the black man’s skin, for which the 
black man’s ballot is a very insufficient remedy. 


Mrs. W. A. CLARK. 
CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 17. 





A WOMAN'S QUESTION. 


All through the winter morning, we sat together in 
her cosy parlor, my beautiful friend and I. Outside, 
the snow sifted down white and solemn; inside, the 
warm, rich tints in the carpet, the pictures, books and 
easy chairs, spoke only of comfort; and, lounging there 
in our wrappers, we thought out loud to each other. 

At last, in our communing, we came to talk of wo- 
man, with her possibilities and her work, and I said, 
“There is a splendid rebellion among all classes of wo- 
men against the chains that have bound them for so 
many centuries.” 

The dark eyes of my friend grew darker, and fairly 
blazed with the fire in the soul behind them, as she 
said something like this to me:— 

“Why don’t you write and speak? IfIcould do the 
work you can, I would be at it. I have been held all 
my life by the iron heel of circumstance; but half un- 
derstanding my own power, and not allowed to use 
what I did understand. Now, I am a wife and house- 
keeper, and if I talk of other and higher work, all the 
world say I am discontented, and don’t love my home. 
If I say I am my husband’s equal, and ought to stand 
80, before the law, all the world quotes Paul, and the 
marriage ceremony, to me, and declares that I don’t 
love my husband. I love both home and husband,” 
she went on, “but if I could be set back five years, I 
would never marry, while marriage means dependence 
and vassalage to man.” 

Then, turning to me, with the light vanishing out of 
her great eyes, to a smouldering gloom that was sad to 
see, she said, “I am a member of the church,—I used to 
think I was a Christian,—but I have almost cursed 
God, in the last two years, for what woman must suffer 
and be.” 

I looked at her sitting there, a queen among women, 
yet feeling herself a slave; and I thought how many 
more in all the land are thinking as she thinks. How 
man’s selfishness, backed up by old custom and preju- 
dice, is taking all the sweetness out of love and life, for 
thousands of women, making their hearts cold and bit- 
ter, while their brows are yet fair and young. 

There is a fearful responsibility resting upon those 
who oppose the equality of woman with man, and upon 
none does it rest more solemnly than upon the men in 
the pulpits of this land, who have been for years so 
busy preaching freedom and enfranchisement for the 
negro, and who now are as busy preaching subjection 
to the woman, and calling God and his Bible to en- 
dorse their work, while it is driving thousands of Chris- 
tian women to.infidelity. 

Weeks.after my visit 19 my friend, in my own home, 


> 





I put the cry of her heart into words, and here they 
are :— 
I wonder if the place I stand, 
Is just the place God meant for me. 
I wonder if the thing I am, 
Is what He wills that I should be. 
I wonder if the path I tread, 
Hiding my chains, as best I can, 
Is God’s ordaining, or if He 
Permits awhile the power of man. 


I wonder if the eagle, snared 
Upon his height, and torn from thence, 
Should deem his bonds a discipline, 
And call the snare a providence. 
Some things God wills, and some permits,— 
What He commands I'd gladly do; 
But how to know, amid the dark, 
What is the false, and what the true. 
For I have counted up my powers, 
My precious birthright, from God’s hand,— 
A mind above the common rank, 
And one for noblest uses planned, 
And yet, I do but common work, 
And walk within a common way, 
While all that’s best within me wastes, 
For lack of using, day by day. 
If I could know God thinks it right 
For me this very place to fill, 
I'd tread upon each thorn with joy; 
Thinking that best, which is his will. 
But I am ever sore perplexed 
To see my years thus slip away; 
For talent, sure, was made for use, 
And discipline means not decay. 
I’ve more of sunshine than of shade, 
One heart beats for me, all the time; 
Beauty is round me in my home, 
And friendship greets me, true eyes shine. 
But still, this sense of wasted gifts, 
Of talents buried, work undone, 
Weighs on my spirit like a load, 
And blights my life, while yet ’tis young. 
LENA LoTHRopP. 


JACKSON, MICH. 





WORDS AT A FUNERAL. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[Never was there a more noble or beautiful deline- 
ation of old age than in these remarks of Mr. Beecher 
at the funeral of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Lucy W. Bul- 
lard, in Worcester, Mass, They were privately printed 
for the use of the family, but we reprint them as the 
best picture within our reach to show what a life of 
ninety-one years may be. For those who knew the 
family circle to which the subject of these remarks be- 
longed, and who have watched the reiippearance in her 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the same 
strong and beautiful traits, they possess a more peculiar 
interest. T. W. H.] 


To this joyful coronation our beloved mother has 
come. All the days of her appointed years—years full 
of labor and duty, are accomplished, all her doubts are 
dispelled, all her anticipations realized, all she hoped 
for in her long and noble life, and far more than human 
hope can ever aspire to, is now her portion. We come 
to shed no bitter tears; we celebrate a triumph—not a 
defeat—of a life perfected. 

Her children are gathered here, with her more imme- 
diate friends and neighbors, to pay the last honors to 
her lifeless frame. How sturdily, how nobly she lived! 
feeble, tender, but how enduring. Never strong, no one 
would have marked her for a long life. Well do I re- 
member when first I saw her; I was a lad in college; 
even then, I was struck by the energy of her character. 
I remember my impression then, that she was weak, and 
liable to meet an early death. Who would have thought 
that she would survive that stalwart man, Dr. Bullard, 
od Sutton !—so full of the capital for a long and sturdy 
ife. 

In body, as in mind, she was evenly organized. Hers 
was the strength of tenderness and gentleness, but un- 
derlaid by a quiet persistence, of wenteld force. Firm 
and steadfast for the right, whenever principle was in- 
volved; mild and loving, but with fixed habits of belief 
and thought which kept her firm and true, even to stern- 
ness, where occasion required. 

God taught her. With her vigor of character, it 
would have been easy for herto make shipwreck of hap- 
na nl aaa as she was with that strong nature, her 

1usband. 

It would have been easy for her to purchase peace by 
self-abnegation, by sinking herself—but she did neither 
—she made herself a power in her home, but’she ruled 
by stibmission and love. She made her house a happy 
one, and a greater compliment can be paid to no woman. 
She elevated the name of wife and mother by showing, 
in herself, what it was possible for women to be. 

Living remote from centres of influence (for then it 
was a long way from Worcester to Sutton), with her 
large family, with the care of a dairy—doing four times 
the work that the women of to-day deem it possible to’ 
be done by one person—I never heard her speak a 
harsh or hasty word! Firm, she could be, and decided. 
I have heard her speak in a manner which made it im- 
possible for one to misunderstand her meaning, but nev- 
er harshly. 

Those nimble feet that moved so quickly to arrange 
the dinner table, to minister to the thousand wants of a 
large household, gladly moved to God’s house. Early 
was I struck with her devoutness, by the depth, the rich- 
ness, and the reality of her religious emotions. The 
church was always her care. She remembered the pas 
tor and his household, the school and the Sabbath 
school. To the latter she was deeply attached, and often, 
in the still hours of the night, when all the household 
were asleep, upon her knees frequently, and always rev- 
erently, did she study the portion of God’s word which 
was to be the lesson for the morrow. 

Well do I remember, in a great revival in Sutton, 
when the last of a large class rose to ask for prayers. 
All had been prayed into the kingdom, and by her. I do 
suppose that the souls cannot be numbered who, direct- 
ly or indirectly, have been brought to Christ through 
her labors and prayers. 

It would scarce y become me to speak of her influ- 
ence in her own home circle, and yet, standing as a 
child among her children, and in the presence only of 
immediate friends, I may be permitted to pay a just trib- 
ute to that influence. We had a gospel in our home. 
Her presence was a long benediction. each one of her 





children, those gone before and those now living, could 

ather with us to-day and speak of her life, each would 
a me the witness that, however much we may owe to 
the school, to the church, to the seminary, to ordaining 
elders, to the counsellors of riper years, yet the secret, 
the root, the fullness of each life, was in the teaching, 
the counsel, the example of this woman. We do owe 
much to these, but more to her who was priest to us all, 
yet was never ordained by anybody save the church at 

ome. How great is the tribute which we owe to her, 
and yet she wrought with nothing but her heart and 
her hands, She was taught of God—she had power, 
with God, 

As age withdrew her from active duties of life, her 

iety became brighter and her conversation more heaven- 
- but you, who knew her at that period, will bear me 
witness that no bird in the tree sang more cheerily 
than she! 

Let us thank God, who granted an Indian summer 
to her life. God calls some men away amidst of their 
usefulness; some he calls in what men say is “just the 
right time,” and sometimes he keeps people here just as 
we keep pictures in our dwellings, to look at and ad- 
mire, for whole neighborhoods to look at and see what 
it is possible for a life to become. 

We have had such a blessing in this house and in the 
old “castle” yonder, and even after that summer was 
closed and the autumn had shut down, the days again 
brightened, and joyful hours were granted to the house- 
hold. 

That is the best man who carries his boyhood farthest 
into life with him. So that is the best woman who can 
take her girlhood farthest into the middle life dnd old 
age. This our mother did. Herself a venerable mat- 
ron, she stood as a child among her grandchildren; she 
stood as a loving child in her Father’s house; all she 
saw, or felt, or received, were God’s gifts. She lived in 
the liberty of love—a child in the great house of her 
Father. 

At last, however, the delay was so long, she took a 
child’s liberty of wondering why her Father did not call 
her home. Yet, when the messenger came, all the joys 
of her long life were but a trifle to the blessedness of that 
supreme moment when she beheld Him in whom her 
soul trusted—Him for whom she had longed—Him to 
whom she had prayed ; she beheld Him and was satisfied ! 
She has met husband and children, and the ever widen- 
ing circle of little ones who have stepped on before us to 
the spirit land. 

And now, may her mantle fall upon us. May her ex- 
ample make us better men and better women, better 
Christians, better workers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
until, one by one, we, too, shall be gathered home to 
greet her among the sanctified. 
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HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


A meeting in aid of the proposed School of Horticulture 
for Women was held Thursday evening, 17th ult., in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, which was nearly filled by the friends of 
the enterprise. The meeting was called to order at 
about half-past seven o’clock, by Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
who, after a few happy remarks, introduced Mrs, Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Mrs. Cheney, who was greeted with applause, said 
that the idea of a Horticultural School for Women was 
somewhat new in this country, but the labor which 
would be associated with it was not entirely new, for 
nearly every woman had cultivated flowers in her gar- 
den. One of the first things which led her thoughts 
toward a school of horticulture for women was the idea 
of labor.: The education of labor among women had be- 
come very important, and garden work would develop 
her physical and intellectual qualities, and above all 
things women needed was to recognize the dignity and 
propriety of work for all. 

She thought the rich women needed to be taught how 
to use their hands, and the poor women how to use their 
brains. In this school it was proposed to unite scien- 
tific training with the specialty of horticulture, and to 
give instruction in organic chemistry and botany and 
vegetable physiology. 

t was not proposed to give women merely an orna- 
mental education, but a practical one, which would be 
of value tothem. They proposed to buy a small place 
in the vicinity of Boston, and commence with such flow- 
ers and vegetables as would be the easiest of cultivation, 
and which would prove remunerative. They did not 
suppose the institution would be self-supporting at first, 
but it was hoped it could be made so in two or three 
years. They would make the school have a thorough 
business tendency, and although they should cultivate 
beauty as much as possible, they would have mercenary 
motives enough to turn their attention to making the 
flowers and fruits pay at once. It would be their aim to 
make it self-supporting, as far as possible, because they 
wanted the people to learn a lesson which women espe- 
cially needed to learn—that money received for a thing is 
avery good representative of its market value. How 
far it would be self-supporting it would be impossible to 
say; but they had no reason to doubt that in two or 
three years it would bear a large proportion of its ex- 
penses. 

To give assistance to those actually in need, working 
beyond the required hours would be permitted. By an 
arrangement of graduate tuition they would endeavor 
to make it actually free to any young woman who has 
an earnest desire to enter into the pursuit, and who was 
unable to pay her way. The time not actually spent in 
the garden would be used for instruction in the various 
scientific branches connected with the school. In the 
winter other studies would be furnished. In order to 
carry out the plan, they must have the means to start, 
the means to buy the place, and the means to pay the 
salaries of those whom they would have to employ for 
a time, until the school would become partially self- 
supporting. It seemed to her it was not merely a hor- 
ticultural school they were beginning, but a general sys- 
tem of labor schools, which was intended to supplement 
our common school system. 

Mr. Charles Barnard gave an interesting description 
of the business of florists in London, which, in most 
cases, he said, was conducted by women. In his own 
experience in greenhouses, there was nothing, with the 
exception of the lifting of large flower-pots, which wo- 


men could not do. He then gave a detailed account of 


the proper management of flowers, showing that none 
of its labor was beyond the power of women, except the 
ploughing. 

Mrs. Dr. M. E. Zachryewska had no doubt but what 
our women most needed was fresh air. All over the 
United States there was an abundance of women tied 
down to the sewing-chair, who needed the employment 
of horticulture, which embraced some hard work, plen- 
ty of fresh air, and a reasonable remuneration. The in- 
jurious effects of the want of fresh air upon the physi- 
cal system was dwelt upon with much force, and she 
ale out-door work for women, as not only conducive 
to health and strength, but improving to moral and 
mental culture. 

In speaking of the money needed to commence work, 
she said $50,000 would be a sufficient sum, and in the 
rich city of Boston it could be easily obtained by an as- 
sessment of ten cents per head, and its result would be 
the ons wy with medicines and bitters. 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore said that, although she knew 
very little of the subject, she had been urged to give an 


idea of practical horticulture in the West. She believed 
in any avenue which would give women other employ- 
ments than most of them now pursued. After relatin 
many interesting anecdotes of the aeee and wor! 
accomplished by women and girls in the West, she closed 
by saying that one of the greatest things needed by wo- 
men was more independence, and to learn not to be de- 
pendent upon others. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., said that when 
he came he had three good arguments, but their force 
had been destroyed by the previous speakers. He, how- 
ever, spoke of the need of work for women, the want of 
which caused unhappiness, discontent, and many other 
things, for which we blamed the worsen, when instead 
we ae to have provided them with some reasonable 
work. 

Mr. Edward S. Rand, Jr., was introduced to speak 
about the pecuniary prospects of the School. ‘He said 
that $15,000 was all that would be needed, $2,500 of 
which had already been subscribed. With $8,000 they 
could purchase a farm of eight or ten acres, and build a 
house, barn and outbuildings, and such a farm was ayail- 
able at any time. The sum of $7,000 was needed for 
running expenses for the Society during the next three 
years, for by that time it would either be a success or q 
failure. There was, however, no possibility of a failure, 
if those interested would help the measure on. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Rand’s remarks the meeting adjourned. 
—Boston Journal. ‘ 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Each week we welcome the coming of the JouRNAL 
How significant that so many newspapers especially de- 
voted to this “woman movement” get fair support, and 
advocate a good cause so well. Still more significant is 
it that so many political and other journals treat these 
papers and this cause with respect, and even devote fair 
share of their columns to items and articles in its favor, 
A year ago I saw often the Burlington Hawk Eye, one of 
the best of the many good newspapers in Iowa, and no- 
ticed it had a “woman’s column”—always of value and 
interest. I see the quaint and pithy article of my val- 
ued friend, Seth Hunt, of Northampton, on “A Celibate 
Government,” is going the rounds of the press. It must 
do a world of good. 

I write from the political capitol,—not the fountain 
whence issue the springs of public opinion, but rather 
the mirror reflecting (sometimes awry and distorted, yet 
with some approach to accuracy) the life and acts of the 
people. Therefore it is of interest to know how this 
question of so-called “woman’s rights,” but really human 
rights, is seen and felt here. 

I remember a story of a gentleman going into a bar- 
ber’s shop in Pittsburg in 1856, and, while submitting to 
the shears of the hair-cutter, a colored man, asking him 
what was the leading question in the city. The barber 
replied, “Well, sir,there’s several things up, but we col- 
ored folks am de great question.” 

It would verily seem as though “de great question” 
here was fast becoming this “woman question.” The 
meeting of the “National Woman Suffrage Association” 
in January made a good impression, and the hearing of 
the ladies on behalf of many petitioners, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia had much 
effect. 

The committee-room was crowded with members of 
both Houses, and all was done in good and respectful 
spirit, and by fair statement. The best thinkers in Con- 
gress— whether they fully accept Woman Suffrage or 
not, are coming to see that it is a foregone conclusion, 
against which active oppositions useless, and for which 
they must be ready. An increasing number are grow- 
ing into earnest belief which ripens to open advocacy. 
All this modifies the sneer of the thoughtless. Among 
the “conservative” people here, imbued with fossil ideas 
as they are, there is the old spirit of ridicule, but it is like 
the poor flings at freedom for the negro—imore like the 
groan of a ghost, than the cheery voice of a living man. 
The ministers here are preaching on the subject, so 
you may be sure the world moves! Their utterances 
remind one of what the boy said of some unstable man’s 
opinion on some question:—‘“It was sort o’ and sort 0’ 
not, but more sort o’ not, than sort o’.” 

Rey. Dr. Boynton, ex-Chaplain of the House, and an 
old abolitionist, is giving Sunday evening discourses 
which are strange medleys of bigotry, folly and sense. 
He advocates better wages for women, but not voting or 
public speaking, or too great strain of the intellect of 
woman, whereby her spiritual nature might be injured! 
St. Paul is rather more in the Doctor’s way than he was 
in abolition days. 

Rev. Dr. Newman, the popular preacher of the Met- 
ropolitan (Methodist) church, is filling his Sunday even- 
ings with the same subject, saying generous and pleas- 
ant things to his brilliant audiences, but modestly stop- 
ping short of any “extreme” views. He would not have 
women preach. 

What excellent judges “we men” are, and have been, 
of what “you women” can, ought, would and should do! 
When Lucretia Mott was advertised to preach here a 
year ago, hundreds could not enter the chureh, and a 
well-known woman would attract a large audience to- 
day around her pulpit. While Dr. Newman was preach- 
ing, Mrs. Emma Hardinge—with the comparative unpop- 
ularity of Spiritualism against her--was speaking on re- 
ligious subjects to a highly intelligent audience who 
filled a hall, and paid their fee to hear. 

From all this you see the question is open, and mov- 
ing on. Its progress, indeed, is rapid enough, for a cer- 
tain amount of thought and discussion is well to prepare 
for the coming of even the best changes. I tell men in 
public positions that they must be ready for this change, 
and set their houses in order for the coming of woman; 
that it is folly to fight fate—especially when it comes in 
such noble and womanly guise, to bless and not to ban, 
and this view of the case gains ground. So you have 
but to move on—strong, serene and in earnest. 

A fortn‘ght since an invitation came to speak in Bal- 
timore for the “Maryland Woman Suffrage Association,” 
a little company of women and a handful of men, who 
had never ventiied upon a public meeting in that con- 
servative city. I proposed that Mrs, Josephine Griffing 








should give her persuasive voice in aid, and this was 
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gladly accepted. We went, and met, on a stormy night, 

. some two hundred and fifty persons, and had most re- 
spectful and interested attention, Mrs. Griffing filling ex- 
cellently the larger part of the time—an encouraging 
beginning. 

Two newspapers gave fair report, but the dignified 
American deigned no notice. No matter; they will 
when they learn the power and dignity of the move- 
ment, and we must pity their ignorance meanwhile. 

The JoURNAL is highly commended here for its abil- 
ity and character. With best wishes for the efforts it is 
making for the good of woman and man, 

Truly yours, G. B. STEBBINS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEWARE, N. J. 


A meeting was held in Library Hall, Newark, N. J., 
Feb. 16, for the purpose of organizing an association for 
the establishment of the legal and political rights of 
women. 

Lucy Stone called the meeting to order, and nominat- 
ed U. S. Commissioner Whitehead as Chairman. This 
action being ratified, Mr. Whitehead made a short and 
vigorous address, thanking the audience for the honor 
conferred upon him,—that of presiding over the first 
meeting called in that county to extend equal rights to 
woman. He addressed the audience in favor of the ob- 
ject for which the meeting was called. When a woman 
marries she sinks herself, and becomes entirely the crea- 
ture of her husband. Her property and name become 
his, and she cannot sell even her marriage portion with- 
out his permission. If she possesses real estate and 
happens to die, her husband can alone receive it. He 
also spoke of the terrible evil of unequal wages. Wo- 
men stand side by side with the male teachers in our 
schools, and in the majority of cases are far more hon- 
est than men, and receive one-fourth what they do for 
labor. In the lower walks of life, the poor sewing girl 
is imposed upon in the same way. To bring about a re- 
moval of these inequalities is the purpose for which this 
meeting has been called. 

Mrs. Churchill, of Providence, R. I., was next intro- 

duced by the President. A mild looking, earnest, but 
quiet speaking woman, she addressed the audience in a 
graceful and pertinent manner. She said the flower of 
the camomile grows more vigorously the more it is 
trampled upon; so with Woman Suffrage and many 
other reformatory questions. The question of equality 
has been sneered down, talked down and argued down, 
but to-day presents a bolder and more imposing front 
than ever before, and its accomplishment will soon be 
secured. Its opponents are those who are fond of put- 
ting the question: “What will women gain by it,” or 
those who say sneeringly, “Don’t you hope you may get 
it?” She argued that if suffrage would help men, it 
would also help women to be better citizens. Women 
who braved and suffered all the dangers and toils, with 
the early pioneers who established the government, de- 
serve to enjoy now all its benefits. To-day the young 
men of the country have the stimulus of being part of 
the body politic, and this nerves them to achieve work 
and to a useful life. What has a girl to contemplate? 
Only this—if she is pretty, and amiable, and don’t hap- 
pen to live where there are more women than men, and 
does not believe in Woman Suffrage, she may marry a 
man. It is marry or nothing, which is in many cases a 
choice between two nothings. It is common to call wo- 
men angels, asif this were an equivalent for all rights; 
but aged angels are at a discount. The speaker had 
never been called an ange) since she had passed thirty, 
and she now considered it better to be asimple woman 
with a positive influence than an earthly angel. Wo- 
men do not desire to be men, but to have man’s oppor- 
tunities of culture and of work. The lecturer was 
frequently applauded. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported, through Mrs. 
Mary F. Davis, a series of resolutions, the last of which 
reads as follows :— 

Resolved, That we recommend to the consideration of 
Congress at an early day the joint resolution introduced 
by George W. Julian, March 15, 1869, in the House of 
Representatives, proposing the following amendment to 
the Constitution to secure Woman Suffrage :— 

ARTICLE XVI. 

The right of suffrage in the United States shall be 
based upon citizenship, and ‘shall be regulated by Con- 
gress; and all citizens of the United States, whether na- 
tives or naturalized, shall enjoy this right equally, with- 
out any distinction or discrimination whatever founded 
on sex. 

These being unanimously adopted, Mrs. Wilbour was 
introduced. She discussed the question from the three 
Standpoints,—its right, its duty and its necessity. 

Lucy Stone followed, and was greeted with prolonged 
applause. She referred to her labors in connection with 
the cause, relating how she had spoken for the last fort- 
night aimost nightly to large and enthusiastic audiences 
at the West. At Columbus, Ohio, the attendants upon 
the convention crowded upon the same night the Sen- 
ate chamber and the Assembly room of the large State 
House. In Springfield, fi., the convention assembled to 
amend the constitution have promised to insert a pro- 
vision relating to this subject. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to a general discussion of the question in her 
usual pleasant and finished manner, commanding the 
undivided attention of the audience by her yigorous 
thoughts and graceful words. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization then re- 
ported the following list of names as officers of the Es- 
sex County Woman Suffrage Association for the ensuing 
year :— 

President—Mary F. Davis, of Orange. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, of Clinton; 
Thos. B, Peddie, Newark; Judge Jesse Williams, Or- 


ange; Henrietta W. Johnson, Orange; Hon. Jas. 
Hays, Newark; Vincent Harrison, Montclair; Adele C. 


L. | cathedral of to-day. The most beautiful part of the 


A. J. Davis, Orange; Mrs. J. C. Kirby, Roseville; Rob- 
<5 Rogue Crane, N ewark; Jeremiah Councellor, New- 
ar’ 

Executive Committee—John Whitehead, of Newark; 
Mrs. Caroline Huzzey, East Orange; Rowland Johnson, 
Orange; Mrs. Lizzie Prentiss, Newark; Angelo Brittan, 
Newark; Lucy Stone, Roseville; Sylvanus Lyon, Mil- 
burn; Wm. H. Murphy, Newark; Geo. H. Baldwin, 
Newark; Charlotte Bathgate, Roseville; Wm. D. Cow- 
an, Newark; Mrs, Jane E. Pearson, Bloomfield; James 
M. Quinlan, Newark. 

Treasurer—Wm. T. Utter, of Newark. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. W. Ravenhill, Newark. 

Corresponding Secretary—Francis E. Love, Orange. 

Mrs, Celia M. Burleigh, of Brooklyn, was then intro- 
duced. She spoke at considerable length in an earnest» 
dignified manner. She was frequently interrupted by 
applause, and at the conclusion of her address the meet- 
ing adjourned. 














Foreign Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM LISBON. 


In my last letter I tried to tell yousomething of Paris, 
the Circe from whose fascinations we found it hard to 
break away; but the necessity is laid upon us to see, so 
the trunks were packed for Nice; but, instead of getting 
to the great winter resort in twenty-four hours, as smart 
Americans should do, we were ten days on the way. 
Our first rest was at Dijon, the capital of the haughty 
Dukes of Burgundy, whose power France was so long 
in annihilating. Their palace now subserves the excel- 
lent purpose of a Museum of the Fine Arts. This 
quaint old town has some interesting churches; but the 
most curious thing we saw was a piece of sculpture exe- 
cuted by a Flamand in the last years of the fourteenth 
century. It stands in a well; on each of its six faces is 
carved the likeness of a prophet. The figures are in 
alto relievo, heroic size, and,in spite of the wear of 
more than four hundred years, are still beautiful. It 
was surmounted by a crucifix, and surrounded at the 
base by emblems of the creation; but these were de- 
stroyed by the falling of the fagots heaped about it for 
concealment at the time of the Revolution. This 
“Well of Moses,” and the tower which the Dukes of 
Burgundy ascended to pass into the gallery of the 
chapel to assist at mass, are the only vestiges of the 
magnificent monastery of the Chartreux built by them 
for a mausoleum. 

We spent a Sunday at Lyons. Said our prayers at 
Notre Dame de Fourvitres, which is near the remains of 
the Forum of Trajan, upon the summit of a hill six 
hundred feet above the city, whence is a fine view of the 
rivers Rhone and Saone, the vine-covered hills and the 
snowy Juras. The church is destitute of carvings or 
paintings, but is covered in every part from floor to ceil- 
ing with votive offerings—most of them of the cheapest 
description. One little girl promises for the cure of her 
mother to be very “sage,” and to write the Virgin’s 
name on the most beautiful page of her copy-book. 
Spent some pleasant hours in the Museum of Natural 
History, which in some departments is rich, and in that 
of the Fine Arts. Saw some fine paintings by modern 
artists; the old masters, with few exceptions, are repre- 
sented by copies. There is an astonishing Rubens, 
“Christ descending to destroy the world;” the Father, 
the Virgin and the Holy Ghost have implored his clem- 
ency in vain; but he is turned from his wrathful purpose 
by the prayers of St. Francis and St. Dominick. The 
chief jewel of the collection is an “Ascension” by Per- 
ugino, the gift of Pius VIL., in gratitude for attentions 
tendered upon his return from his long captivity, in 
which one of the most prominent figures isa St. Paul, 
a slight anachronism; but the great apostle doubtless 
would have assisted at the Ascension of Christ, had he 
not just then been very busy in persecuting his followers. 

The Curator of the Museum of Natural History, M. 
Jourdan, is one of three professors who lecture every 
day to a class of young ladies upon Chemistry, Physiol- 
ogy, etc. Madame Andouard was lecturing in the city 
upon America; but I was too tired from sight-seeing to 
go to hear her,—to be regretted, for I should no doubt 
have enjoyed her showing up of my countrymen and 
women, and the “one hundred and forty-seven sects into 
which they are divided.” 

The trip to Avignon was charming; the sun shone 
warm upon us all the way; there was the promise of 
the spring in the green of*the grass; the “arrowy 
Rhone” was close beside us, and on either hand hills of 
picturesque outline, to the left, towering over all the 
Alps, resting in snowy whiteness against the blue sky. 
At one of the wayside stations a companion brought 
in some dainty bottles marked champagne. I was of- 
fered the first draught, and, being thirsty, took a good 
swallow, not stopping to reflect that champagne ought 
to foam. It was excellent eau de vie, and I, of course, 
half strangled. A priest who journeyed with us, doubt- 
less familiar with the reputed love of Americans for 
strong drink, seemed vastly entertained, evidently think- 
ing I was putting on airs. 

At Avignon we lingered for several days; though 
sadly fallen from its old estate, it is still most interest- 
ing. As usual,a church crowns the highest point of 
land; and to it we climbed, in spite of the mistral which 
nearly took us off our feet. Notre Dame des Doms is 
remarkable in many ways. Tradition says that here, on 
the ruins of a pagan temple, Martha, the sister of Laz- 
arus, founded a chapel in honor of the Virgin, who was 
still living. Constantine erected a church, and, always 
upon the same foundations, Charlemagne built another 
which was destroyed in the fourteenth century; but 
upon the same site, pagan at bottom, a chapel was built, 
that by successive additions has grown into the immense 


church is the chapel of the Resurrection, in which are 





Lyon, Milburn; Lewellyn S. Haskill, Orange; Dr. S. B. 
Brittan, Newark; Lillie M. Spencer, Newark; Chas. E. 
Bathgate, Roseville; Geo. Bowers, East Orange; Dr. 
Louis Greiner, Newark; Henry B. Blackwell, Roseville ; 


statues of those most intimately associated with the 
event; that of the Virgin by Pradier, an exquisite piece 


gilt crown and sceptre that, I have no doubt, sorely vexed 
the soul of the artist, a yielding to what is called “the 
religious sentiment,” and that sentiment in the Catholic 
church demands tinsel. One chapel was built for the 
tomb of Pope John XXII, a most ornate piece of 
work, representing a church with chapels, towers, cam- 
panile, etc., under wihch reposes the effigy of “the Holy 
Father’—a “restoration,” as nearly everything was de- 
stroyed by the mobs in the Revolution. In the nave of 
the church are the portraits of those who were popes of 
Avignon, instead of Popes of Rome, seven fine, strong 
faces, representatives of the Gallican church, which has 
always maintained a certain independence of the Holy 
See. We visited the Palace, an immense structure, the 
work of all the successors of the Fisherman who lived 
in the shadow of the Cevennes, with towers of gigan- 
tic height, walls so thick wide halls run through them, 
lofty domed rooms in which the prelates held their 
court; the whole as ugly as if remains of Greek and 
Roman architecture were not lying all about them. 

In the Museum the Vernets, who were born here, are 
well represented ;—Claude Joseph, Carle, and Horace the 
painter of battles, three generations of artists, talent 
cumulative in the third. Avignon has a pretty botanic 
garden, in which is a fine statue of one who benefitted 
her more than all her Popes and warriors,—although 
among the latter was Crillon, the bravest of the brave,— 
Althen, who brought from Persia the seeds of the mad- 
der plant, whose culture constitutes tlie riches of the 
country. 

An octogenarian, who was passing his fourth winter 
here, told us the mistral was a cure for rheumatism. 
I was glad to hear it was good for anything, for wind 
more disagreeable cannot be ; it is worse than our prairie 
winds, and that no testimony would have made me be- 
lieve. Luckily, before it began to blow, we had made 
our excursion to Vancluse, a pleasant drive of eighteen 
miles, On the way we had proof of what Mme. D’Héri- 
court had told us in her lectures upon peasant life in 
France,—the intimate companionship between men and 
animals; the stable is the antechamber of the house, 
and the manure heap the ornament of the front door. 
We breakfasted at the “Inn of Petrarch and Laura” 
upon the trout of the Sorgue, partridge, and grapes that 
were raisins without pressing, then walked up through 
the valley, past the column erected to the memory of 
Petrarch, past women who earn a trifle from the sale of 
gay bunches of colored grasses, along the swift-flowing 
river, between the walls of naked rock, to the fountain 
of the Joel, which lies still in the shadow of the precipi- 
tous walls of unfathomable depth,—its emerald waters 
clear as Laura’s eyes. It is a wonderful place; these 
smasses of bare rock with no trees, no shrubs, no herbs 
upon them, and the fountain, born in their recesses, which 
ata little distance goes tumbling down in cascades till it 
becomes a wide and deep river whose waters man has 
utilized for his needs. I bought a pamphlet, written in 
excellent French, to prove that the Laura of the poet 
was not a married woman, but a young girl whose days 
were shortened because she could not marry Petrarch. 
So they were not kept apart from principle, because it 
would have been a wrong to break through the bond of 
established relations, but merely by difference of rank! 
Out upon these writers who spoil all the sweet romance 
of old stories, reducing them to the level of mere world- 
liness and vulgar commonplace, fit only for the dull 
souls to whom love‘and marriage mean only an estab- 
lishment. 

We went to the cemetery where, under a plain white 
marble table, lies Harriet Mill. Her tomb is encircled 
with flowers, well-kept hedges border the paths that 
lead to it, trees with pendent branches hang over it, all 
arranged under the eye of her husband, who, the gar- 
dener told us, in all weather, visited it every day. 

Accompanied still by the mistral we stopped at Arles 
to see its Roman remains. The amphitheatre has been 
“restored” sufficiently to preserve it, but not enough to 
change its character. The Saracens built upon the sum- 
mit of the walls their square watch-towers, but had the 
good taste to destroy nothing. Not so the Christians, 
who, to construct the cloisters of the Church of St. 
Trophemus, despoiled the theatre of its beauties. Two 
only of the large columns still stand, fine monoliths with 
magnificent capitals, to show what art could do even in 
its decline. 

Marseilles is the busiest town we have seen; the ships 
of all natiéns fill her harbor, men speaking all the 
tongues invented at Babel crowd her wharves, but her 
commercial spirit, inherited from her Phenician ances- 
tors, has not made her indifferent to better things than 
getting money. She has not, like Chicago, a boundless 
prairie to build upon, the high rocky hills that crowd 
her down to the sea are not susceptible of cultivation, 
not fit for occupation; but she has the handsomest park 
I ever saw, approached by a drive two miles long, with 
six rows of gigantic palm trees, and the finest building for 
a museum of Natural History, and the Fine Arts,a Greek 
temple of white marble,—it, too, in a large park with 
trees, flowers and fountains. 

At Nice we spent a fortnight, half wishing we had the 
pretext of invalidism for a winter’s sojourn. It is a 
most charming spot, almost summer warmth, fruits and 
flowers, an endless variety of drives and walks, and the 
constant companionship of the mountains and the sea, 
The only painful thing at Nice is the poverty of the 
people, constantly forced upon the attention by the hard 
work you see men and women performing. Loads that 
in America would be hauled by horses or oxen are here 
borne on the head, the stones for building are laid upon 
the back of the neck, and thus carried up ladders four 
and five stories,—anything so simple as crane and pulley 
never occurring to them. The women wash their clothes 
in the little pools of the almost dry Paillou that runs 
through the city, at the edge of the sea, in the road- 
side drains,—wherever a drop of the precious liquid can 
be found, the water, of course, always cold. They kneel 





of sculpture worthy of the Greeks, but marred by the 
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| that this terrible labor is going on, then, when the shad- 
ows lengthen, taking these wet clothes upon their heads, 
they walk up the steep hills—often to their summits. 
Up these same hills, too, the stones to form the terraces 
for the olive trees, and the earth, are carried in baskets 
on the head. In our wasteful land we have no idea of 
the painful, laborious way in which the earth is tilled in 
southern France; it is made to yield rich harvests, but 
at a fearful outlay of human muscle. 

During our sojourn in the “city of victory” we had 
the pleasurelto see several times Mr. and Mrs. Rose,* who 
are passing the winter there. The many friends of the 
latter will be glad to know that her health is much im- 
proved, and that she is laying up a store of strength for 
the prosecution of the good work in which she has for 
80 many years been engaged. I cannot think of dear 
Mrs. Livermore, with her splendid physique, as an inva- 
lid, but if she or any other of our noble “workingwo- 
men” ever do need rest, may they be able to seek it in 
Nice. KATE N. DoeGert. 

LisBon, February, 1870. 


~WDirs. Ernestine L. Rose. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Two women have been appointed Justices of the 
Peace in Wyoming Territory. 

Women have their rights at Mentone, on the Mediter- 
ranean, where they receive the same per diem as men, 
and for mach lighter work. 





The Louisiana Legislature, in response to a memorial 
from the ladies of Fredericksburg, Va., have appropriat- 
ed $5,000 for the burial of the Confederate dead. 


The Princess Nariskine, a Russian grande dame, has 
made her debut at the “Theatre Italien” in Paris, in the 
character of Rossina, in the “Barber of Seville.’ Her 
appearance has caused a great scandal among the French 
and Russian aristocracy. : 

Any woman in need of medical or surgical treatment 
will be received and nursed by the Sisters of Mercy at 
their hospital in Worcester, Mass. They offer their ser- 
vices and hospital to all women now, and the men will 
be cared for as soon as their accommodations are in- 
creased. 


Miss Alice E. Dutton, an earnest and clever woman, 
appealed for the favor of her old friends in Holyoke, 
afew nights sjnce, with her new lecture, “Odds and 
Ends.” It was an earnest plea for the workingwoman, 
in which the, woman and the man “of the period” were 
both incidentally scourged. 


Dr. Jones, of Tennessee Lunatic Asylum, and Miss 
Dix, who has devoted her life to the amelioration of the 
condition of the demented, assert that a large percentage 
of cases of insanity are produced by the extraordinary 
use of tobacco. The Southern women often lay the 
foundation of insanity by their disgusting habit of snuff 
dipping. 

The Women’s Temperance Association of Rutland, 
Vt., held their first anniversary recently: Col. George A. 
Merrill presided, and Henry Clark, as usual, was secre- 
tary. Rev. W. P. Aiken delivered an address, Rey. Mr. 
Bailey recited an original poem, the Hutchinson family 
sang temperance songs, and measures were taken to 
start a temperance revival. 


The Swedish government is going to establish a Medi- 
cal College at Gothenburg, where ladies of the age of 
seventeen and upwards may go through a complete 
course of study, lasting three years, and including clini- 
cal and anatomical lectures. The diplomas obtainable 
in consequence will give them the right to establish 
themselves as physicians in any part of the kingdom. 


The Times of India notices a cricket match between 
the Zoroastrian Club and other Parsees. The prize was 
a silk purse knitted by the Parsee girls of the Alexandra 
Institute, and containing one hundred rupees. A Parsee 
lady, Mrs. F. D. Cama, presented the prize, and Miss 
Cama read an address of congratulation to the losers, 
not in “high-piping Pehlevi,” out in English as Saxon as 
cricket itself. 
The title of Gail Hamilton’s allegorical assault upon 
Fields, Osgood & Co. is to be “A Battle of the Books, 
Recorded by an Unknown Writer for the Use of Au- 
thors and Publishers.” And the title page bears the fol- 
lowing motto from “The Bigelow Papers :” 
“Why talk so dreffle big, John, 

of honor, when it meant 


You didn’t care a fig, John, 
But just for ten per cent. ?” 


The schoolma’ams of San Francisco have to be well 
stocked with “presence of mind” against earthquakes. 
The other day a panic occurred in a grammar school 
building because some of the girls thought they felt a 
quake, when every teacher in the building promptly 
closed the doors of her department against the outrush- 
ing scholars, who would have tumbled over each other, 
headlong down the stairs. The teachers were severely 
pressed and scratched by the frantic pupils, but stood, 
their ground till the frightewas over. 


A number of influential citizens of Boston, both men 
and women, the New England Woman’s Club being the 
inspirers of the movement, have taken measures to raise 
a fund for starting a horticultural school for women in 
the neighborhood of the city. It is proposed to purchase 
a small farm for the purpose, costing about $8,000; and 
they ask for a fund of $10,000 in addition, to enable 
them to fairly conduct the experiment for three years, 
by the end of which time it will be determined whether- 
the enterprise can be made @ permanert one. Several 
$1,000 subscriptions have already been obtained. In 
view of the rapidly improving taste and increasing de- 
mand for plants and flowers among our wealthy elasses, 
as well as others, horticulture as a life pursuit, both for 
young men and young women, is becoming more and 
more encouraging in a mere business point of view, andi 
it is certainly a most delightful occupation for all who 
are not compelled to devote their time to. an occupation 
as a means of livelihood. A good school, for imparting 
practical information as to the best methods of raising 





upon the ground in their baskets through the long hours 


and preserving om and flowering shrubs, will certain- 
ly be a means of great public benefit. 
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I1G> We will send the WomAn’s JOURNAL, and the 
Woman’s Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 


1@ The Woman’s JourNAL, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 


21@> The WomAn’s JouRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. 


0@ The WomaAn’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. e 











CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! 


We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WoMmAN’s 
JouRNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
8 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL 





UNWORTHY OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


Rev. R. M. Hatfield, D. D., of Chicago, is doing the 
same sort of work in the West that Rev. J. D. Fulton 
is doing in the East. Both are stumping the country 
against Woman Suffrage. The methods of the two— 
par nobile fratrum—are similar, Both resort to offensive 
personalities, low ridicule, misrepresentation and abuse. 
Both wholly eschew argument. 

It is not alittle remarkable that the three most famous 
champions of the opposition should be clergymen,—Rev. 
Messrs. Hatfield, Fulton and Dr. Lord, whose coarse- 
ness, misstatement and personal abuse place them al- 
most beyond the possibility of a reply from women, who 
cannot descend into the mire, in the discussion of the 
question of Woman Suffrage, even though their clerical 
assailants lead the way thither. Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
of Chicago, reviewed Rev. Dr. Hatfield’s tirade against 
Woman Suffrage in the columns of the Chicago Tribune 
a week ago, exposing the falsity of his statements, and 
severely castigating him for his unrighteous methods. 

When Dr. Hatfield delivered his lecture in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in proof of his assertion that Woman Suffrage 
aims at the subversion of the marriage institution, he 
read an extract from the Universe, a paper which openly 
and avowedly seeks to destroy the institution of mar- 
riage, prefacing the reading with this remark; “I read 
from a leading woman’s rights paper of Chicago.” His 
evident purpose was to deceive his audience into the be- 
lief that he was reading from the Agitator, then pnb- 
lished in Chicago. Rev. Dr. Stone, a Baptist minister of 
Kalamazoo, rose in the house, and inquired, “What is 
the name of the paper from which you are reading, Dr. 
Hatfield?” “It is a leading woman’s rights paper of 
Chicago.” “But the name, sir?” Then Dr. Hatfield 
was compelled to acknowledge that it was the Universe, 
which was not established as a woman’s rights paper, is 
not recognized as such, and with which paper and its 
editors the cause has no affiliation whatever. 

Rev. Dr. Lord repeats the same duplicity, quoting 
from the Universe as though it were the recognized or- 
gan of the Woman Suffrage party, instead of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, or its predecessor, the Agitator, for 
which papers alone, those whom he is assailing are’ re- 
sponsible. 

Rev. Mr. Fulton, in his lecture recently delivered in 
the West, retailed gossip to his audiences concerning the 
private, personal, and family history of the women prom- 
inent in the Woman Suffrage cause, which he had picked 
up in some way, all of it intended to injure their stand- 
ing in the community, and, like most gossip, not true. 
Not a word have either of these three men to say con- 
cerning the eminent clergymen, theologians, statesmen 
and scholars who are advocating the woman movement 
—although its distinguished male advocates are much 
more numerous and more prominent than its female 
advocates. 

Why do not our clerical trio attack Bishop Simpson, 
of the Methodist Church; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., Precident of the Northwestern 
University, aud former President of the Michigan State 
University; Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D.; Rev. Dr. 
Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald, the Methodist organ of 
Boston; Rev. Messrs. Murray, Jacob Manning and Jesse 
Jones, all eminent Congregationalist clergymen of Bos- 
ton and vicinity; Chief Justice Chase, Senators Wilson 
and Carpenter, Representative Julian, and a host of 
others, advocating Woman Suffrage ? 

Would these men, who stand high in the church, ad- 
-voeate a cause whose tendencies are pernicious? It is 
mot supposable. No sensible man can believe it. 

These clergymen have quite as excellent a reputation 
‘for piety and learning as Messrs. Fulton, Hatfield and 
Lord, and they are regarded as guides and teachers in 
the religious world, as the pugilistic trio whom we have 
mentioned are not. Why are they not assailed? “Dis- 
crétion is,’ undoubtedly, “the better part of valor,” some- 
times, 

But do all! clergymen except this trio believe in and 
defend Woman Suffrage? Oh,no. There are others 
who are skeptics on this subject, and who publicly an- 
nounce ‘their disbelief. But they are gentlemanly in 
their utterances, Christian in their manners and meth- 
ods, and do net stoop to*falsehood, although it might 
better serve their purpose, While opposed to us, we 
retain our respect for them. They avoid personalities, 

abuse, slander and vulgarity, and we can debate the 
-question with them without feeling that they dishonor 
their profession and disgrace Christianity. All the cler- 
ical opponents of Woman Suffrage are not to be judged 
“by the three whom we have particularized. 
Even the New York Tribune, not particularly friendly 


* boys has always been prospective; their education has 





to the cause of Woman Suffrage, feels called on to re- 
prove Dr. Hatfield. We quote the paragraph :— 


In Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Hatfield, arguing in his pul- 
pit against the reform, declares “that as many men suffer 
from the effects of a woman’s tongue as women suffer 
from drunken husbands.” Begging pardon of the Rey- 
erend Doctor, we ask leave to say that this does not 
touch the question at all; and, moreover, it cannot, as 
a matter of fact, be true. Not only have the shrewish 
propensities of women been greatly exaggerated, but 
sufferers can run away from the shrill lecture, can ab- 
scond for the night, or sleep in a barn. But where is 
the unhappy wife of a drunken husband to go? 


We cannot know, tobe sure, what Rev. Dr. Hatfield 
has suffered from the tongues of women, nor how much 
his experiences have had to do in forming his opinion 
concerning their shrewish propensities. But of this we 
are certain, if he does not suffer from the tongues of 
women hereafter, then it will be because “the sex” al- 
low him to go “unwhipt of justice.” We expect criti- 
cism—we are not taken aback by opposition—and we 
do not complain if it is brutal, vulgar, malicious and 
abusive, when those who offer it are among the coarsest 
and most brutal elements of society. But of Christian 
ministers we have a right to expect something better. 
And, when dissenting from the utterances of those 
whom they deem in error, we have a right to demand 
that their dissent shall be courteous, manly and Christian, 
without the least soupgon of vulgarity or malice, and 
with entire freedom from those offensive personalities 
which are considered disgraceful even in party politics. 

° EP POP EP IANS Aa 


THE AIMLESS EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The education of boys and girls is intended to be pre- 
liminary to the avocations of life. The schooling of 


some definite end. They are to enter on the practice 
of professions, to acquire trades, to be actively engaged 
in the commercial world, to fill offices of trust or emol- 
ument. They are to earn a livelihood, to achieve some- 
thing, to hew their way to wealth, distinction and useful- 
ness, and to help the world onward in its development. 

But for what are girls educated? Ordinarily, their 
tuition is superficial, and includes such branches of ed- 
ucation as are mainly ornamental and pleasing. -A lit- 
tle smattering of French and Italian, considerable 
skill on the piano, an ability to dabble in oils, crayon or 
water colors, a very thorough knowledge of the arts of 
the toilet, and of dress, with great proficiency in crochet- 
ing, embroidery and light literature —these generally 
make up the sum total of a girl’s acquirements, when 
she graduates from the seminary or academy, and is 
pronounced—educated. The aim of this sort of educa- 
tion is very apparent—it has reference to the catching 
of a husband, although few among teachers, pupils or 
parents would be frank enough to avow it. ® 

But when it is otherwise, and when girls are thor- 
oughly and substantially educated in the most complete 
and extensive schools of the day open to them, for 
what are they educated? Their education is aimless; 
they are to go nowhere—they are to do nothing. The 
customs of society — and some assert, their own phy- 
sical weakness, though we dispute it—close to them 
the professions, and trades, commercial and mercantile 
life, even when fitted for them, and with tastes in that 
direction. If compelled to earn their own livelihood, 
they can teach, sew, set type, be milliners, dress-makers, 
cashiers, librazians, bookkeepers on a small scale, or en- 
ter any of the other under-paid and crowded employ- 
ments into which women are perpetually remanded. 
Or, if they do not need the pittance that comes from 
these crowded occupations, they may drone in elegant 
and demoralizing idleness in their father’s house, till 
they are taken thence by a husband, to a home of their 
own. 

Is it gtrange, that under this inexorable rule of society, 
girls sink into frivolity and nothingness—or, worse yet, 
fall into intriguing and dissolute ways? Or, if endowed 
with heart and intellect of an order that hunger for 
food, and cannot be nourished by the pabulum that 
modern society offers to the young woman, shall we 
wonder if she beat the wings of her spirit against the 
gilded bars of her cage, and grow morbid and restless, 
bitter and sick of life, and consequently sick in body? 
Need we wonder that so many girls enter with giddy 
zest into almost the only career open to them—that of 
husband-hunting ? 

The curse of woman’s aimless education and depend- 
ent life is that it perverts those sentiments and aspi- 
rations which should be the highest and holiest. It 
leads to marriages of interest, and convenience, and 
necessity, and so life is poisoned at the very fountains. 
While women are trained to expect food, shelter and 
clothing from men, independent of their own exertions, 
life will be based on mean and unfair artifices, on chi- 
canery and debasement. Never was there a truer ut- 
terance than that of Alexander Hamilton, “Give a 
man a right over my subsistence, and he has a right 
over my whole moral being.” 

If we would redeem our social life from much that 
belittles and degrades it, we must change the absurd 
public sentiment that sanctions the idleness of women, 
and causes them to lose caste if they earn their own 
livelihood. We should make it as disreputable for a 
woman to be lazy and loafing, as it is for a man, and 
girls should be taught to scorn to live on the bounty of 
others. They should be educated for all the avocations 
of life for which they have tastes, as boys are, and should 
be encouraged and allowed to enter, unhindered, all the 
industrial, commercial, professional or mercantile occu- 
pations for which they have capacity. It is idle to op- 
pose this with the thousand and one hacknied argu- | 
ments deduced from the alleged mental and physical 
weakness of woman, and her want of skill. Until she 
has opportunities to prove what she can do, and of what 
she is capable, all this argumentation is mere beating of | 
the air. Give her a chance, and let her try! | 

Much of the mental and physical weakness of woman 
has its origin in her enforced idleness and aimlessness of 





| whom do advocate Woman Suffrage, even while as a 


life. The inevitable penalty of violated law follows the 
idle, luxurious woman, in the form of shattered nerves, 
failing health, irritable temper, and weariness of life. 
For labor, especially when it is well compensated, is one 
of the purifiers of life. It is one of the most potential 
tonics, one of the most soothing panaceas, that can be 
administered for the weaknesses and sorrows that afilict 
our mortal existence. 

And whenever we shall attain to a condition of socie- 
ty in which women stand independently and squarely 
on their own feet, self-supporting, and it is honorable 
for them, and they are expected to enter, untrammelled, 
every department of the world’s work for which they 
have taste and capacity, as men do, and then are paid 
for that work in the same ratio as men are paid, we 
shall have made a long stride towards the millennium. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that mee: us, 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us— 
Rest from workd-sirens that lure us to ill, 


Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 

Work! thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow. 

Lie not, a-weary, ‘neath Woe’s weeping willow; 
Work! with a stout heart and resolute will ! 





————____—_—_—_—_—_—_Ss——__—— 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A most praise-worthy and promising movement for 
reform in prison discipline has been originated by a few 
good women, who manage the Refuges for Women at 
Dedham and Springfield. “In the prison year ending 
the first of last October,” says the correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, “3167 women and girls were com- 
mitted to the prisons in the State—a larger number than 
in any year except 1863. Of these, 1756, or fifty-five 
per cent., had been committed before, nearly a thousand 
had been committed three times before, and four hun- 
dred and ninety two, or nearly one in every six, had been 
committed seven times and upward,—some of them 








forty and fifty times. Of the 12,097 men’ committeds | 


3,016 were second comers,—about thirty-two per cent., or 
nearly one-third. But less than a thousand of these had 
been imprisoned three times before, and only three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, or one in eleven, had been convict- 
ed seven times before. Whocan doubt that if the refor- 
mation of either men or women had been seriously at- 
tempted, something better would be the result?” This 
is the question which these women have been asking of 
one another, and are now asking of the public and the 
Legislature. The ladies most prominent in the move- 
ment in Boston have been Mrs. Horatio Chickering of 
Boston, Miss H. B. Chickering of Dedham, Mrs. H. F. 
Durant of Boston, Mrs. Henry V. Poor of Brookline, 
and their associates in the management of the Dedham 
“Temporary Home for Discharged Female Prisoners.” 
These ladies depend very much, however, on the codp- 
eration of Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Patch and the other man- 
agers of the Springfield “Home for the Friendless,” and 
are also heartily seconded by Mrs. Rachel Howland of 
New Bedford, and other members of the Society of 
Friends. They enter upon the work with religious earn- 
estness, and have been surprised to find how cordially 
lawyers and merchants, as well as philanthropists, re- 
spond to their appeal. Judge-Abbot and Gov. Clifford 
have offered to support their memorial before the prison 
committee, with arguments drawn from their own expe- 
rience in the courts, and if a billis reported by the com- 
mittee, it is likely to embody the best legal wisdom of 
Boston. 


It strikes us that Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and Mrs. 
Gen. Sherman, who are reported as organizing an anti- 
Woman Suffrage society, in Washington, D. C., must be 
suffering for lack of employment, to devote themselves 
to such a work of supererogation. Why, an anti- Wo- 
man Suffrage society has existed in this country for 
nearly a century—yes, is about as old as the world it- 
self! Why, then, should these ladies organize another? 
How they expect to operate, we are not fully informed; 
put it reminds us of some of the old societies for the pur- 
pose of opposing the Abolitionists, which were once pop- 
ular in this country, and which look now as if their 
projectors belonged to the dark ages, when man had no 
just appreciation of the rights of his fellow, and when 
missionaries were needed in this enlightened country, to 
teach the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
Ten years from this time Mrs. Dahlgren and Mrs. Sher- 
man will be likely to figure on the page of history in very 
much the same light. The efforts to oppose the exten- 
sion of equal rights will be as successful as would be an 
attempt to dam up Niagara—and these opposition or- 
ganizations will only accelerate the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, which is founded on reason, justice and Chris- 
tianity. Aristocratic anti- Woman Suffrage organizations 
of the “best society” can only fail in their object as inglo- 
riously as did the “chivalry,” which attempted to pre- 
serve slavery beyond the age of doom. 


The “Workingwomen’s Protective Union” of Boston 
has very foolishly remonstrated against the Legislature’s 
granting suffrage to women. The Boston Transcript 
thinks this “a strong blow against Woman Suffrage from 
an unexpected quarter.” And the New York Tribune 
grows more than ordinarily tender and sympathetic in 
view of this demonstration, declaring that “this is a ter- 
rible state of affairs, truly—a schism only to be com- 
pared with that in the Mormon church, or that wider 
breach in the Tammany Ring.” It may moderate the 
grief of our big brothers of the Transcript and Tribune, 
to read the following card from the representative of 
another and larger body of workingwomen, many of 


body they have neither taken action for, nor against it :— 

You will confer a favor by calling attention to the 
fact that the Unions which hold their meetings at the 
Workingwomen’s Hall, 815 Washington street, have no 
affiliation whatever with the “Workingwomen’s Protec- 





give to the petitioners for female suffrage leave to with- 
raw their petition. The societies that meet in the 
Workingwomen’s Hall have none of them, taken ground 
either for or against female suffrage. 
Yours fespectfully, Exizabetu L. DAnrets, 
Boston, Feb. 24, 1870. 


The Woman Suffrage party do not ask that all women 
shall be compelled to vote, only that all may be free to 
vote, leaving it optional with women, as it is with men, 
whether or not to exercise the right. And if the 
“Workingwomen’s Pretective Union,’ Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Gen. Sherman and Catharine Beecher 
do not want to vote, let them stay away from the polls, as 
men do, when they afe equally inditferett—but we insist 
that they shall not stand in the way of those who do, 
They have no right to control, hinder or interfere with 
any one’s vote but their own. 


When Frederic Douglass has heretofore been on a lec- 
turing tour through the West, he has not unfrequently 
experienced no little difficulty in finding a place “to lay 
his head.” He has been forbidden hotels, or if admitted, 
has been forced to take his meals in -his own apartment, 
or has been compelled to accept the hospitalities of 
abolitionists, sometines to his and their inconvenience, 
All that is to be changed hereafter. The Fifteenth 
Amendment has washed Frederic Douglass as white as 
wool, and elevated him to the level of “white males,” and 
there is a smart competition among entertainers for the 
honor of his society. A. 'T. Whittlesey, of the Evansville, 
Ind., Courier, who has hitherto been “one of the most 
bitter opponents of the colored race,” leads off in this 
recognition of Frederic Douglass’ equality, in the follow- 
ing bid‘for the pleasure of entertaining this now “honor- 
able gentleman,” and his friends, who were formerly, in 
Mr. Whittlesey’s estimation, only—“niggers.” 

“Understanding that it is not yet decided who shall 
entertain Frederic Douglass on the occasion of his visit 
to Evansville, it affords me pleasure to offer him, through 
you, the hospitality of my house, where he shall be made 
welcome, and where his friends will be made welcome 
without regard to race or color, 7 


Very respectfully, A. T. Wuirr.esey,.” 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered a powerful lec- 
ture on “Woman Sutirage,” at Music Hall, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 23, a large audience being in attendance, 
He aimed mainly to answer some of the questions 
asked by the cautious, fastidious and conservative, and 
to remove some of their objections. This he did ina 
masterly manner, sweeping away every refuge of the 
opposition, and making converts¢to the gospel of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, in great numbers. We wonder 
if this inimitable and exhaustive lecture will not offset 
the series of papers, the lecturer’s sister, Catharine, is 
writing in the Christian Union, under the caption, 
“Woman Suffrage Contrary to Common Sense.” That 
is, if they need any oflset—for they are, without excep- 
tion, the flimsiest pretence for arguinent on the opposite 
side of the question that we have seen yet. One needs 
to be told that they are written by a Beecher to be- 
lieve it. 


St. Albans, Vt., shipped in January 2,157 tubs, or 126,- 
280 pounds, of butter, which, at the average price 
through the month, fetched into the farmers’ purses 
$4,385. During the same time sixty-four boxes, or 4,220 
pounds, of cheese were sent off. We wonder how much 
of the money brought by this large amount of butter and 
cheese found its way into the hands of the farmers’ 
wives and daughters, mothers and sisters, who figure so 
prominently in the manufacture of these articles? Or, 
if it all went into the pockets of the farmers, who be- 
lieve that they support their wives and families, and who 
would shrug their shoulders incredulously, if they were 
told that the women of their households earned their 
living, and had a right to something more than their 
mere meagre board and clothing ? 





RUTLAND AND BURLINGTON CONVENTIONS, 





The past week has seen good work done in Vermont. 
Under the energetic and judicious management of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association a very successful 
Convention was held in Rutland on February 21st and 
22d. The presence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with her 
wide reputation for culture and literary ability, was it- 
self a great attraction, and her thoughtful, seholarly, 
brilliant address was a happy prelude to the Convention. 

Then Mr. Garrison followed with his clear, decisive, 
irresistible common sense. ‘There was no such thing as 
getting away from his argument, because it was not so 
much argument as demonstration. 

Mrs. Bowles followed with bright, witty, telling points 
and illustrations, bringing the first evening session to a 
successful conclusion. 

Next day, other speakers came in to vary the presen- 
tation. Lucy Stone gave her winning and persuasive 
statement, Rev. Mr. Walker, of St Albans, a Baptist 
minister, gave a brilliant and unanswerable refutation 
of the rhetorical fallaces of Mr. Dewey. Henry Clark, 
the editor of the Rutland /Zerald, with a face and figure 
strikingly like the first Napoleon, but with a frank and 
genuine originality of his own, made a strong, manly 
speech in favor of suffrage. Albert Clarke, of St. Al- 
bans, spoke briefly and well.” A Vermont lady, whose 
name has escaped us, made a most beautiful and con- 
vincing address. 

In short, it was a convention worthy of the cause. 
Many of the most distinguished citizens of the State 
were present. 

At Bennington, on the 23d and 24th ult., in spite of 
insufficient notice, a large audience assembled, and were 
addressed by Lucy Stone, Henry Blackwell, and Ada C. 
Bowles. Many other meetings have been held—every 
night several, in different localities. The cause is grow- 
ing grandly in the Green Mountain State. H. B. B. 

ae —— = 

Mrs. JANE EizaA Foore is agent for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL in Western Vermont, and adjoining Counties 
in New York. Address, Mrs. Jane Eliza Foote, Castle 
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RUTLAND CONVENTION. 





The “more convenient season” was, perhaps, a little 
in our mind when we followed the summons thaf led 
us, iast week, to the mountains of Vermont. The dan- 
ger of waiting for such a season is, however, sufficiently 
evident from the context of the Scripture narrative in 
which we find the phrase. So those who were bidden 
took the scrip and staff—in modern fashions, railroad 
ticket and travelling-bag,—and were en route betimes on 
Monday the 21st ult., the Convention at Rutland being 
announced to open on the evening of that day. If we 
may consider the Convention to have been a feast, the 
journey certainly was a fast. Popcorn and lozenges 
were the only nutrition offered in the cars. Stopping 
at mid-day at a station where dinner*was procura- 
ble, scarcely fiveyminutes were allowed for its consump- 
tion, and those who lingered to get a second mouthful 
of what was ordered and paid for, very narrowly escaped 
the danger of being left. 

The journey was, nevertheless, delightful to one sense. 
The grand outline of the mountains, and the beauty of 
the snow-clothed trees, unfolded a panorama for whose 
enjoyment the railroad pace was far'too rapid., 

Arriving at Rutland, we found our committee in wait- 
ing, and our fatigues and privations were soon forgotten 
at the Bates House, where most comfortable quarters 
had been provided for us. 

Rutland is a very picturesque town, standing on high 
ground, and surrounded by higher. The good style, 
both of its laying out and of its buildings, gave usa fa 4 
yorable impression of the antecedents of its inhabitants, 
With all this, we were surprised at finding ourselves in a 
hotel of first-class elegance and comfort, its rooms and 
corridors heated by warm water, its table tasteful and 
abundant, and its pretty furniture fresh from A. T. Stew- 
art’s New York emporium. The obliging landlord did 
not seem a whit behind the age, and waited upon his | 
Radical guests with hearty courtesy and good will. 

The Convention opened on the evening of our arri- 
yal. in the Rutland Opera House, where its sittings con- 
tinued throughout. The attendance was very large on 
this first evening, when Mrs. Howe made the opening 
address, and was followed by Mr. Garrison. Mr. Bates, 
of Rutland, introduced the speakers with some friendly 
remarks, his zeal for the cause having brought him from 
New York, and from important personal business, that 
very day. Mrs. Bowles, of Cambridge, briefly addressed 
the audience, in conclusion, calling attention to the bud- 
get of excellent tracts on Woman Suffrage, with which 
the Massachusetts Society takes care to supply all New 
England Conventions. The addresses were listened to 
with great attention, and accompanied by sympathetic 
applause. 

The proceedings of the second day were opened at 10 
o'clock A. M., by the officers of the Convention, The 
attendance was at first small, but it gradually increased 
toa satisfactory number. Mrs. Bowles, Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
Blackwell, and Mrs. Stone chiefly occupied the morning 
session, to the entire gratification of the audience. As 
usual, the mereury rose with every speech, and the 
hearers were more and more led along in the direction 
of the arguments offered. A number of memberships 
in the Vermont Woman Suffrage Association were 
taken. Subscriptions for our JOURNAL were also ob- 
tained, and the tracts, sold at cost, circulated widely. 

The afternoon meeting was largely attended. In its 
course, Mrs. Slocum, of Rutland, made an earnest and 
touching appeal for the farmers’ wives in Vermont. 
The hard and unremitting labor of their lives, and the 
poverty of its requital in the gratitude and considera- 
tion of those whom this labor most benefits, were 
strongly depicted. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Bowles also 
aldressed the audience. The first part of the evening | 
session was occupied by Rev. Mr. Walker, Baptist cler- 
gyman, who made a careful and elaborate argument 
upon the Bible as connected with the Woman Question, 
in the course of which, he replied to Rev, Mr. Dewey’s 
adverse application of the same authority. Mrs. Stone 
spoke at length during the evening, Mr. Garrison briefly, 
and Mrs. Howe addressed a few words of farewell to 
the friendly public which had so hospitably seconded 
the efforts of the Convention. The occasion was pro- 
nounced an entire success, and many hopes were ex- 
pressed of the good result of the present campaign in 
Vermont. 

We have omitted to state that Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
Brattleboro’, presided during the morning and afternoon 
meetings of the second day, aud contributed to the first 
a valuable speech on Woman Sutfrage in its relation to 
Elucation. Rey. Mr. Clarke, of St. Albans, was also 
one of the champions of the good cause. At the close 
of the proceedings, the guests from Massachusetts de- 
parted by the night train, 1 A. M., in good hope, and 
with cordial recollections of their new friends and en- 
J.W. | 


FOLLOW YOUR LEADERS. 


“There go thirty thousand men,” shouted the Portu- | 
guese, as Wellington, with a few staff officers, rode along | 
the mountain side. The action of the leaders’ mind, in | 
any direction, has a value out of all proportion to their | 
numbers. In acampaign, there is acouncil of officers— | 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan, perhaps. They are | 
but a trifling minority, yet what they plan the whole 
army will do; and such is the faith in a real leader, that, 
were all the restraints of discipline for the moment re- 
laxed, the rank and file would still follow his judgment. 
What a few general officers see @o be the best, to-day, 
the sergeants and corporals and private soldiers will usu- 
ally see to be the best to-morrow. 

In peace, also, there is a silent leadership; only that, | 
in peace, as there is more time to spare, the leaders are 
expected to persuade the rank and file, instead of com- 
manding them. Yet it comes to the same thing in the 
end. The movement begins with certain leaders, and if 
you wish to know the future, keep your eye on them. 











tertainers. 





If you wish to know what is already decided, ask the 
majority; but if you wish to find out what is likely to be 
done next, ask the leaders. 


not yet desire to vote, aud it is true. But to find out 
whether they are likely to wish for it, we naturally keep 
our eyes on the women who lead their sex. The repre- | lowing statement :— 
sentative women—those who naturally stand for the 


some of the friends of suffrage advocate free love. Not 
atall. The editor of the Watchman is himself one of 
the well-meaning people alluded to. He insists on 


It is constantly said that the majority of women do | dragging in irrelevant theological and social questions. 


rest—those most eminent for knowledge amd self-devo- 
tion—how do they view the thing? The rank and file 
do not yet demand the ballot, you say; but how is it 
with the general officers ? 

Now it is a remarkable fact, about which those who 
have watched this movement for twenty years can hard- 
ly be mistaken, that almost any woman who reaches a 
certain point of intellectual or moral development will 
presently be found desiring the ballot for her sex. If 
this be’ so, it predicts the future. It is the judgment of 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan as against that of the 
average private soldier of the 200th Intantry. Set aside, 
if you please, the specialists of this particular agitation, | 
—those who were first known to the public through its 
advocacy. There is no just reason why they should be 
set aside, yet concede that fora moment. The fact -re- 
mains that the ablest women in the land,—those who 
were recognized as ablest in other spheres, before ‘they 
took this particular duty upon them,—are almost inevit- 
ably led to assume this cross when they reach a certain 
stage of development. 

When Margaret Fuller first came forward into litera- 
ture, she supposed that literature was all she wanted. 
It was not till she came to write upon woman’s position 
that she discovered what woman needed. Anna Dick- 
inson, when she carried the vote of Pennsylvania for the 
Republican party, did not say, and probably did not see, 
that she should one day ask the Republican party to give 
her a vote in return. Clara Barton, driving her ambu- 
lance or her supply-wagon at the battle’s edge, did not 
foresee, perhaps, that she should make that touching ap- 
peal, when the battle was over, imploring her own en- 
franchisement from the soldiers she had saved from death. 
Lydia Maria Child, Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Louisa Alcott, came to the claim for the ballot ear- 
lier than a million others, because they were the intellec~ 
tual leaders of American womanhood. They saw farthest, 
because they were in the highest place. They were the 
recognized representatives of their sex before they gave 
in their adhesion to the new demand. Their judgment 
is as the judgment of Grant and Sheridan, while Flora 
McFlimsey’s opinion is as the opinion of John Smith, 
unassigned recruit. But if the council of generals make 
arrangements for a battle, the chance is that John Smith 
will have to take a hand in it, or else run away. 

It is a rare thing for the petition for suffrage from any 
town to comprise the majority of women in that town. 
It makes no difference ;—if there are few women in the 
town who want to vote, there is as much propriety in 
their voting as if there were ten milliéns, so long as the 
majority are equally protected in their right to stay at 
home. But when the names of petitioners come to be 
weighed as well as counted, the character, the purity, 
the intelligence, the social and domestic value of the pe- 
titioners is seldom denied. The women who wish to 
vote are not the idle, the ignorant, the narrow-minded, 
or the vicious,—they are not “the dangerous classes,”’— 
they represent the best class in the community, when 
tried by the highest standard. They are the natural 
leaders. What they now see to be right, will also be 
perceived even by the foolish and the ignorant, by 
and by. 

In a poultry yard in spring, when the first brood of | 
ducklings go toddlinz to the water-side, no doubt all the 
younger or feebler broods, just hatched out of similar 
eggs, think these innovators dreadfully mistaken. “You 
are out of place,” they feebly pipe. “See how happy we 
are in our safe nests. Perhaps, by and by, when proper- 
ly introduced into society, we may run about a little on 
land, but to swim! Never!” Meanwhile, their elder 
kindred are splashing and diving in eestacy, and so sure- 
ly as they are born ducklings, all the rest will swim in 
their turn. The instinct of the first duck solves the 
problem for all the rest. It is a mere question of time. 
Sooner or later, all the broods in the most conservative 
yard will follow their leaders. T. W. H. 





THE VERMONT ‘‘WATCHMAN.” 


The Vermont Watchman evades the discussion of the 
question whether women shall be entitled to vote, by 
raising false issues. The editor asserts that “many of 
the advocates of suffrage have thrown scorn upon mar- 
riage and upon the Divine Word.” That assertion we 
denounced as an unfounded and wicked calumry. We 
also objected to it as an evasion of the main question. 

Thereupon the Watchman, instead of correcting its 
mistake and discussing the question of suffrage, repeats 
the charge, and seeks to sustain it by garbled quotations 
and groundless assertions, which we stigmatized ac- 
cordingly. 

The Watchman now ca'ls upon us to retract the*stig- 
ma. We prefer to prove that our. censure is deserved, 
and proceed to do so. : 

The first quotation of the Watchman is from an edi- 
torial in No. 1 of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, entitled “Po- 
litical Organization.” The object of that editorial was 
to show the propriety of doing what the Watchman 
refuses to do—viz: of discussing Woman Suffrage upon 
its own merits. It showed the unfairness of compli- 
cating the question of suffrage with other topics upon 
which friends of Woman’ Suffrage, honestly differ. It 
regretted that “many well meaning people insist on 
dragging in their peculiar views on theology, temper- 
ance, marriage, race, dress, finance, labor, capital — it 
matters not what.” It condemned “a confusion of ideas 
which have no logical connection,” aud protested 
“against loading the good ship, ‘Woman Suffrage,’ with 
a eargo of irrelevant opinions.” 

The Watchman cites this article as an admission that 





He refuses to confine himself to the issue of suffrage. 


The Watchman quotes a single sentence of the fol- 


“The advocates of woman’s equality differ utterly 
upon every other topic. Some are abolitionists, others 
10stile to the equality of races. Some are evangeli- 


eal Christians ; gthers Catholics, Unitarians, Spiritual- 


ists, or Quakers. Some hold the most rigid theories 
with regard to marriage and divorce; others are lati- 
tudinarian on these questions. In short, people of the 
most opposite views agree in desiring to establish Wo- 
man Suffrage, while they anticipate very different re- 
sults from the reform, when effected.” 

The above is eited as evidence against us. How so? 
Aman may hold “latitudinarian theories in regard to 
marriage and divorce” without “throwing scorn upon 
the marriage relation,” pr having the slightest sympa- 
thy with free love. For instance. The present law of 
Vermont is latitudinarian in these very particulars. It 
grants divorce for many other causes than. adultery. 
Measured by the more conservative standard of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Mary A. Livermore, it allows divorce 
upon insufficient grounds. This law represents the 
public sentiment of a majority of the people of Ver- 
mont. Will the Watchman assert that the people of 
Vermont “throw scorn on the marriage relation?” Or 
that he is in “low company” because he is surrounded by 
the citizens of a State which entertains views upon the 
marriage relation less rigid than his own? 

The Watchian quotes from the Universe, as “a lead- 
ing Woman's Rights paper.” The Universe is not a Wo- 
man Suffrage paper. It does not claim to be, and is 
not recognized as such. Its editors have never tak- 
en part in the movement. It represents no society 
whatever. It is avowedly an anti-marriage and infidel 
paper and takes very little interest in political questions. 

Our indignant protest against the injustice of the com- 
mon law, which, wherever not abrogated by statute, sub- 
jects the person, property, earnings and children of mar- 
ried women to the irresponsible control of their husbands, 
is not a protest against marriage. It is a vindication 
of marriage, against the barbarism of the law which 
degrades a noble and life-long partnership of equals, 
into a mercenary and servile relation between superior 
and dependant. 

The Watchman assails prominent supporters of Wo- 
man Suffrage; and misquotes and misrepresents them. 
Because Theodore Tilton is unwilling “that men or 
women shall be compelled to live together as husband 
and wife against the inward protest of their own souls,” 
therefore he is charged with advocating free love. Is 
it possible that, the editor regards such a relation of 
protest and disgust as consistent with the unity of 
Christian marriage? Is it right that a pure and noble 
man, the tender husband of a happy wife, the loving 
father of affectionate children, should be thus cause- 
lessly traduced for showing that the essential fact of 
marriage is in that unity of soul which is recognized 
and affirmed by the outward form? 

When the Watchman undertakes to brand men and 
women of irreproachable character for an intellectual 
difference, he is engaged in a very unworthy business. 
When he charges immorality upon the New York In- 
dependent and infidelity upon John Stuart Mill, he for- 
gets that his readers have minds of their own. 

But, suppose it were true that newspapers and indi- 
viduals who believe in Woman Suffrage held objection- 
able views on other subjects, what has this to do with 
the merit of the proposed reform ? 

There are impure and intemperaté men in the Re- 
publican party. Is the Republican party therefore “low 
company?” There are brutal and ignorant and disloy- 
al men in the Democratic party. Does this prove that 
Dr. Lord and every other Democrat in the State of 
Vermont is brutal and ignorant and disloyal ? 

The Supreme Court of the United States has just de- 
cided that a divorce obtained under the laws of Indiana 
is legal and binding in every other State. In thus af- 
firming Mrs. McFarland’s right to marry Mr. Richard- 
son, has the Supreme Court of the United States sanc- 
tioned free love? Will the Watchman call Chief Jus- 
tice Chase and the Supreme Court free lovers ? 36 

We have very little hope that the Watchman will 
treat this question with fairness or candor. Our 
cause is too strong. The argument from reason, from 
revelation, from nature, from history, is on our side. 
The Watchman is fighting against the Declaration of 
Independence, the bill of rights of the State of Ver- 
mont, and the principles of representative government. 
No wonder that it raises false issues. No wonder that 
it evades the question. I. B. B. 
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THE STANDARD (ANTI-SLAVERY). 


1870-71. 

The STANDARD, after the official proclamation of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, will omit from its title “Nation- 
al Anti-Slavery,” and, under the same editorial manage- 
ment as hitherto, be issued as an independent journal 
of Reform and Literature. It will contain eight pages, 
(Harper's Weekly size),‘be handsomely printed in the 
same clear, distinct type as hitherto, with the pages 
numbered and arranged suitable for binding. It will 
‘present also occasional supplements, with reports of 
meetings, addresses, lectures, etc. 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

THE STANDARD will advocate early adoption by Con- 
gress, and the ratification by all the States, of a Sixteenth 
Amendment, which shall recognize and guarantee to 
women equal political rights with men. Acknowledg- 
‘ing and encouraging State and Territorial action, it will 
urge that impartial suffrage for women as well as men 
be made uniform throughout the nation at the earliest 
practical date. It will also seek to widen the scope of 
industrial avocations; to secure for women’s work just 
compensation; and to open the pathway for women to 
first-class educational advantages, and to the hitherto 
well-nigh forbidden fields of professional labor. 








Four Western State Legislatures have elected women 
enrolling clerks. 


A younG German of Lee, Mass.,in a fit of “homesick- 
ness” and longing, wrote to a young girl in Germany to 
come over and comfort him. They were strangers, but 
they both had faith. With singular trust and courage, 
she crossed the Atlantic in response to his letter, and ap- 
pegred in Lee on one of the late evening trains, and sent 
for her lover, who flew to meet her. The next day they 
were married. Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. 








Custom CLoraine.—Our Custom Department embraces achoice 
stock of Foreign and American Cloths, with first-class cutters 
and at attractive prices. 




















Feb. 12. 4t L. D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 
THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 


Has been eclipsed by the 
QUAKER BURNER, 


Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady asa Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will fit ag Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 
and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 

Mar. 6. 2m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MARS CON’S, DINING-SALOON, 
For La:jlies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 





MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
* Monthly. Illustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
yg Oldest. Cheapest, and liest! $1.50 a year. 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
a with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HOKACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street, Beston. 4t 


ss MISS H.W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 8m 


Office, 579 Tremont Street, 


(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system, 
Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children. 
Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M, tf 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensafies. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


Jan. 15. 





Jan. 22 


- JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 
Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMPH OF TAL-~ 
ENT,” &e., &e. 


Price 81.00. 


H. H. & TT. W. Carter, 


Jan. 22. 13 Beacon street. lm 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. ‘ 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No. 8. JOHN STUART MJLL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No. 4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’’ Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.’’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 





For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremout Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

(> Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 ets. by mail. Jan. 15. 


DRY GOODS. 
Ladies especially invited to the 
EXTRA BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, &c., 
— AT — 
oO. rg CURRIER’s, 04 Hanover a 
. 5. t 


Fe’ 


PRIVATE RETREAT FOR INEBRIATES has 
been recently established in a retired locality in the city of 
Boston, where intemperance (both from alcohol and opium) is treat- 
ed AS A DISEASE. Itis believed that the success of this institution 
is largely due to the strong personal influence which is brought to 
bear upon each individual case. Hence the advantage of a small 
house, in which a few patients may find such elevating and con- 
genial home influences as is impossible to secure in a pu blic insti- 
tution. Both ladies and gentlemen are received, with the privi- 
lege of such seclusion as they may desire. The qualitications for 
admission are MORAL PRINCIPLE AS A BASIS, and a sincere desire 
on the part of the patient to recover, together with a fair degree. 
of constitutional vigor to work upon. To ALL sugh a cure is war- 
ranted. Information of locality and terms can obtained from 
either of the following attending physicians. 
DAVID THAYER, M.D., 58 Beach street. 
SARAH A. FLETCHER, M.D., 5 Asylum street. 
CHARLES H. ESTABROOK, M.D., 353 Shawmut avenue. 
Further reference may be had at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 





State Temperance Alliauce, 14 Gromfield street. lmeow Feb, 12. 
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Miscellany. 








SLOWLY, SURELY. ; 


BY JOHN BROWNING. 


I’ve watched and watched, and seen how slowly, 
Great truths emancipate the mind ; 
Even sunbeams, though so bright and holy, 
A tardy course through darkness find. 
And yet I feel and know securely 
That light will force its onward way ; 
And out of night bring morning surely— 
Morn, brightening into perfect day. 


As from the acorn lingering ages 
Are needful for the oak to grow— 
Wisdom’s unread, unopened pages, 
Will be revealed, though late and slow. 
Be not impatient! God-protected, 
Unhasting, bit unresting still, 
All is impelled—and all directed 
By God’s eternal, changeless will. 





That they are brown, no man will dare to say 
He knows. And yet I think that no man’s look 
Ever those depths of light and shade forsook, 
Until their gentle pain warned him away. 
Of all sweet things I know but one which may 
Be likened to her eyes. 

When, in deep nook 
Of some green field, the water of a brook 
Makes lingering, whirling eddy in its way 
Round soft drowned leaves; 97d in a flash of sun 
They turn to gold, until the ripples run 
Now brown, now yellow, changing as by some 
Swift spell. ‘ 

I know not with what body come 

The saints. But this, I know, my Paradise 
Will mean the resurrection of her eyes. 
—The Independent. H. H. 


AUSTRALIANA, 


I have it yet. What? Why, the first coin I ever 
earned in public. It is a sixpence; old, battered, thin, 
dilapidated, but with not only a cross on it, but a hole 
in it; that’s the reason why I kept it—the hole in it. 
It was a lucky coin. I wonder if the kind-hearted 
gentleman who gave it to me guessed I wasn’t an every- 
day street musician? I think he did, for he stepped up 
to me so kindly, and handed it to me so gently, that I 
was certain he had his thoughts on me more than on 
my music. There was a young lady with him, on his 
arm—his daughter, I think, for I fancied that I heard 
her say “papa” to him; though, for the matter of that, 
she might have been his wife, repeating her children’s 
name for her husband. Ah me! children, and wife, 
and home! They had a nice house and nice furniture, 
no doubt, and plenty to eat and to drink, and where- 
withal to be decently and elegantly clothed. They had 
all their household gods enshrined in comfort, and they 
were happy, I could see that they were; while the play- 
er who stood before their door, and tried to minister 
more pleasure still to them, was far otherwise. 

Some day I intend writing the history of that fearful 
time of expectation and misery; but here I pass over it 
to that dread day when I knew I had not the price of 
another week’s lodging for my poor darlings. There 
were the horse and gig, to be sure, which Smith, with 
whom I lodged, assured me would only bring in about 
eight or ten pounds in Melbourne. But I did not dare 
to think about parting with them any more than with 
my clothing; seeing that if I got a situation anywhere 
out of Melbourne, I should have no other means of 
getting my wife and chickens to our new home. It was 
Heaven’s own mercy then, I am sure, that the day for 
paying my insurance premium was not near at hand. 
My life was insured for nearly a thousand pounds—all 
left by my will to them. Often have I thought since, 
how many men must die “accidentally .on purpose.” 
Ever since my marriage I had managed to keep up the 
payment of my premiums; and I feel sure that in my 
despairing state of mind at this crisis, it would have 
been too much for my reason,—the thought of losing the 
only provision I had made for my treasures, through in- 
ability to pay the premium, or through living up to the 
time the last was due. 

Ah! my dear reader, pray God that you may never 
be brought to understand the full meaning of the words, 
“In order to live, I must do something.” I feel aston- 
ished that that “something” is not often more unlawful 
than it really is. I often, too, think with trembling 
what, at that time. I should have done for my wife and 
children if I hadn’t thought of trying my fortune as a 
street musician. 

It occurred to me at first that I ought to try for an 
engagement at some concert hall or musical tavern as a 
nigger minstrel. I didn’t seek an engagement among 
the negroes, however, for fear I should be recognized, 
even through the lampblack. No; I made up my mind 
to try my fortune all alone, seeking the darkest places 
only. Should I disguise myself? Yes, if necessary. 
But how? that wasthe rub. I thought at first of merely 
blacking my face; then of turning it of a tawny hue 
only. Then I determined to make a clean shave of all 
my face-hair; then of playing all manner of changes by 
means of the moustache and beard. Finally, however, 
I didn’t do anything to my face, inasmuch as I was not 
living in a house of my own, and I didn’t want to at- 
tract the attention of my kind-hearted but timid land- 
lady. She might take the alarm, and turn us all out of 
her house, and then what could be done? Some years 
before I met an old friend—a lady, too; and we know 
how observant they are—in Sydney, and positively she 





the putting on of an old loose coat. 


along the stony road in the dusk, and had run out with 


I unharhessed the horse and stabled him. The light 
held up to my face, though the face smiled, told her all; 
but she bore it bravely, and made no sign. It had been 
drizzling rain all that day, and by the time I got home, 


wintry fog—I was wet to the skin. To tell the truth, 


to keep myself dry, or warm, or otherwise comfortable. 
My wife saw the expression of my face, and knew the 


most cheerful voice how my favorite pudding was wait- 
ing for me, and the dinner tea was smoking hot on the 
table, the good little woman put the candle on the sta- 
ble floor, and set to work with her trembling hands to 
unfasten the harness of the horse. She kept talking 
all the time, with only a quaver here and there in her 
sweet voice, and actually forced a laugh, too, at her 
awkwardness in groom’s work. It was only incidental- 


garly place? and it’s just as well, dear, indeed,” came 
out. And she handed me the horse’s food, which she 
had in the daytime laid by ready in a cloth, and led the 
horse up to his manger, while I carried in his harness— 
sad rags, by this time! 
“Now, come and take your nice hot dinner, and we’ll 
have such a pleasant talk afterwards, I have got some- 
thing particular to tell you.” 
And she took me by the arm. 
“My poor fellow! Howcruel of me not to have notic- 
ed it before! Why, you are dripping wet. Why didn’t 
you shelter? Come along and change your things im- 
mediately.” 
And I did change my things immediately ; for her lov- 
ing forethought had provided warm on the fender every- 
thing, from socks to coat. Then I set to work at the 
eatables with what appetite I might; and the extent of 
that may be guessed at. The children had already 
thoughtfully been washed and put to their beds, to be 
out of papa’s way; and then after our meal—while Mrs. 
Tom Smith, with whom we lodged, put the tea things 
away—my wife and I went out to the garden and began 
talking together over our poor fortunes, I told her of 
the events of the day, and of my new plan for earning 
a living for her. The poor thing was surprised. I felt 
her hand tremble in my own, as well it might, at the 
idea of her husband becoming a street beggar. 
“Was there nothing else I could do? no other way 
at all of earning a few pounds until I got some proper 
employment ?” 
“What else was there for a non-laborer like me ?” 
“Couldn’t I write and ask Robert Franks for the loan 
of a little money? He would be sure to lend it! He 
was always such a kind-hearted fellow.” 
“What would be the use of five or ten pounds? I 
couldn't ask him for more when that was gone. And 
why does my little comforter fear?” 
And the little comforter cried on my shoulder, and 
told me she was afraid—yes, afraid that the degradation 
would be too much fora proud spirit, and that if my 
heart didn’t break I should perhaps destroy herself. 
Then I turned comforter, and told her how there was 
no degradation to be undergone. I should be honestly 
earning my bread; honestly working for money; and 
under no more suspicion of mendicancy than Charles 
Kean was in acting for money on the stage. My stage 
was to be the street; that was the only difference. I 
went further, took a higher stand, and, indeed, soared 
off the ground altogether by the time I got ahead a bit. 
“Yes; it wag a mere question of work and wages. 
Wasn't it more spirited than living on one’s relatives— 
even supposing I could exist until I heard from England ? 
Yes; there could be nothing more honorable; nothing 
more becoming agentleman of spirit, barring the one fact 
of his living upon his lawfully acquired means?” I soar- 
ed, as you see, and my little woman, from crying, turned 
to smiling, and wing and wing we flew off together. 
“And I, darling, with my voice can help you. Ina 
few weeks, when you have made twenty or thirty 
pounds over expenses, we can hire rooms, and give con- 
certs; and perhaps, you know, I may take nearly as well 
as you. And then we can go on the stage; and, with 
your fine appearance (!) we shall be sure to make a for- 
tune! IfIreally’succeed in taking only half as well as 
you, we shall—” ® 
Who can blame me for finishing the sentence with, 
“We shall be safe to make an independence, at least, 
in two or three years!” 
“Or else go home to England as prima donna and 
tenore.” 
It was a pity it was too late and too wet, and that the 
horse was too tired for me to begin that very evening. 


. The next morning I was still enthusiastic enough not 
to take the trouble of making my usual daily visit to the 
hotel to see the advertisements in my line in the Argus 
—at least, I didn’t trouble to go until after two 
o’clock. 

But the time went on, and the dusk arrived—with the 
fog, too. I had made up my mind to set out about six 
o’clock, drive into Melbourne, and there determine on 
where I was to make my debut—whether in city or 
suburb. Somehow, I fancied that the fashionable Saint 
Kilda would be my best ground. If I struck my first 
chord at between seven and eight o’clock, it would be 
dark enough in all conscience; and my audience, hay- 
ing dined, would be at comfortable leisure to attend to mee 
Well, at about six o’clock, then, I quietly put the horse 


fashioned helmet hats. This lucky recollection made 
me feel sure that a head-dress might be made a suffi- | half-a-crown from the sad-faced worker. 
cient disguise for me, and I attempted no other, except 


My poor wife, when I got home, saw in my face that 
{ had been unsuccessful that day in getting a place I had | leave early, and be home about ten o’clock.” 
fondly expected. It was half-past six o’clock this gloomy 
autumnal day, and she had heard my horse coming 


the candle in her hand to learn the news from me whilst 


indeed, I hadn’t taken the smallest trouble in the world | the theatre; but I understood all along that she didn’t 


worst. And then, while she began telling me in her | welcome.” ° 


ly, as it were, that “I suppose you didn’t get that beg- |. 


asks. 


And then,urning to my wife, I said significantly : 


care for going.” 
“Ask her now, sir. I'll take care of the children, and 


“That I will, Mrs. Smith. I suppose she wanted to 
gor but didn’t like to leave the youngsters to trouble you.” 
Arrived in the verandah, and going to its darkest cor- 
ner among the clematis, where a lady was weeping bit- 
terly, not to say hysterically, I said gaily— 
“Well, madame, so we have lost our courage at last; 
and that stage;fortune that we were to have is not to be 
ours after all!” 
“Oh! William, dear, do forgive me! I—” 
“A comforting sort of thing, this! Is it not, for this 
cold evening ?” 
“Oh! it is cruel, William, dear—so cruel in me. But 
I couldn’t help it—I couldn’t, indeed; and you know I 
am not so strong now as—as I might be!” 
Poor littlke woman! I knew that well enough; for the 
thought of it was helping to break my heart as well as 
hers. 
What else could Ido? I stayed to comfort her; and 
the effect was so great that in a few minutes the bonnet 
and shawl were run in for, and both of us were seated 
in the gig and on our way for adrive! As then and 
there agreed upon, it was a drive of reconnaisance du 
pays, to see whereabouts would be likely to pay me. 
I declare we drove round the western suburbs that 
night until ten o’clock; actually picking out the groups 
of houses where I was likely to secure an audience, and 
debating on the matter as professionally as if I were a 
regular old hand at the business, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday morning in town, 
going through the old unhappy routine of place-seeking. 
But all without effect. Is it any wonder that I be- 
came more and mere eager to try my scheme? And 
what is more, I was determined not to be balked this 
time by any lady at the gate. I knew she was in good 
hands. So on Friday afternoon I drove back from town ; 
told my old story of non-success; gave my horse his feed 
of chaff, (alas! he, poor fellow, felt the master’s poverty 
in his short allowance of corn,) and, putting my guitar 
and my clothes for disguise into the gig, waited for a 
favorable opportunity, when no too-loving eyes were 
looking on, and drove off in an undignified canter away 
on my fortune hunting expedition. 
While I am doing this, let me say a few words about 
my antecedents. I am half a foreigner—that is, my 
mother, like her of many another Englishman, was an 
alien. This fact goes a good way to account for my be- 
ing a player on that un-British instrament—the guitar. 
I am exceedingly dark, as was my mother, and altogeth- 
er have.not a thorough British look. So this being half 
a foreigner was now rather in my favor. It enabled me 
to pass for a whole one, and by good fortune also to sing 
in other languages besides my native English. 


Everybody knows the kind of weather autumn brings 
—good suicidal weather all the world over, as well in 
Australia as in Europe. As I plodded through the 
avenues I felt unutterably miserable. Oh! that even- 
ing! Iam sure you would have said “God help him!” 
if you could have known how wretched I was. God 
did help me, too, I am sure, or I never should have suc- 
cessfully passed through those days. The first time I 
stopped was, I recollect, in front of a large detached 
house, whose lower windows were all lighted up, and in 
which I could plainly hear laughing voices. I had just 
untied the usual green baize wrapper in which I carried 
my guitar, and already sounded a gentle trial chord 
which almost frightened me off my project—it was so 
dreadful, actually to hear oneself playing as a mendicant 
—all this was going on, and so, too, was my heart, and 
my lips and nostrils, even, dilating for breath, when a 
group of young men and girls coming up the street 
stopped behind me—attracted, no doubt, by the feeble 
trial chords my trembling fingers had struck. I was 
standing inside the front garden gate, which I had un- 
latched, and the people were, of course, outside; so that 
I had really nothing to fear on the seore of being recog- 
nized. But, will it be believed? even before such a 
small audience as had gathered I couldn’t go on. I felt 
I could not. And not, mind you, because I had never 
before played and sung before people. Quite the con- 
trary; for I had frequently performed as an amateur, 
not only at parties and balls, but even in the concert- 
room. No; I had none of the orthodox debutante’s 
weakness. I simply felt powerless to make the terrible 
plunge, and actually begin to perform as a mendicant 
musician! Whay then, did I do? for another horror, 
and a worse one, came over me at that moment. What 
if I should be arrested as a vagrant, now I was in a 
gentleman’s grounds? I would have given twenty 
pounds at the moment to have been able to turn and 
run away—away anywhere. But if I had gone past the 
now increased group at the gate—had I gone off with- 
out playing, or in some way making my presence known 
to the inmates of the house—might I not be suspected 
of being a spy for burglars, or a thief myself under the 
guise of a musician, and followed and arrested? But 
necessity has a mother—invention. I pretended that 








idn’t recognize me because I had on one of the new- 





to, slipped my sacque alapaca coat and my sombrero 





into the gig, and then went in-doors for my guitar and 
“Are you going out for long, sir?” Mrs. Tom Smith 


“Yes, Mrs. Smith, I am going to the play. I may 


“Adeline, I’m taking in the guitar for some new 
strings ;” for I had perceived that Mrs. Smith had ob- 
served me putting the instrument into the gig. Then 
Adeline, after what I thought a very curious silence, gath- 
ered up her work in her arms, and unceremoniously ran 
out into the verandah; whereupon Mrs. Tom Smith 
looked to me for an explanation of allthis. I laughed, 
although it had then cleared up—at least, into a sad | and said: 
“She is angry with me, perhaps, for not taking her to 


ns 
muttered “Cospetto!” or two; and kneeling on one knee 
to support my guitar well on the other, I fidgeted long 
enough with it to weary out my watchers. So away 
they went—slowly enough, as I thought. And I? whyI 
followed them quickly enough, I can tell you, and ney. 
er stopped until I had reached the lonely sea-beach, 
where I sat down on a heap of gravel and—what ? well, 
then, criéd—gasped, or sobbed, or whatever else you 
like to call it! I was going to say nothing about this 
part of the business; but, recollecting that in the history 
of such a narrative as mine, it is best to say exactly what 
occurred—no more, and certainly no less—I confess that 
I fairly broke down—why, I cannot say. 

I must have sat on that heap of gravel for more than 
half an hour reasoning with myself, and a hard battle 
I had in that reasoning. At one time I fairly “jibbed” 
and would have “given the world,” as they say, if it had 
in earnest rained, as it had all the evening been threat- 
ening todo. But it didn’t rain, and before I got up I 
was glad it did not. And having got stronger hearted, 
I determined to see my adventure out that night, come 
what might. Retracing my steps, I got to one of the 
terraces facing the sea. This, however, would not suit, 
because of the long gardens in front. Besides, I had 
sense enough to know that if I chose a spot where sever. 
al houses stood together, unseparated by fencing, I could 
play to them all at once, and should thus have an equal 
claim on the inmates of each. By-and-by—for I may as 
well confess it, my heart began dancing about again, 
and my fingers, too, trembled, and I loitered dreadfully 
—I came in front of three houses in one block, and 
without front gardens, There was a light in the draw- 
ing-room windows of the middle one, and this I de- 
termined would be the very place for me. I stood—oh! 
didn’t that shaking of the legs come on then!—pulled 
out my guitar, drew my sombrero well over my, brow, 
lifted my coat collar high on my neck, looked furtively 
up and down the street to see whether anybody was 
coming, then up at the lighted windows, and then, my 
instrument having been tuned while I sat on the beach, 
gave a roulade on the strings to see that all was right. 
My song was to be a Neapolitan air, well enough known 
to travellers—“Io te voglio ben assai.” But—will it be 
credited ? —after I had played the prelude, and had 
actually taken the usual preliminary full inspiration, I 
found, to my dismay, that I could not recollect so much 
as the first line of my song. “Wait,” I thought, “Cour- 
age! and in a minute or two, when this horrible dane- 
ing of the heart ceases somewhat, all will be right.” So 
I waited a bit and thought hard. But all remained 
wrong instead of coming right, for, before half a minute 
had passed, my down-turned eyes saw the pathway sud- 
denly darken, and, looking up, I found the lights in the 
windows were gone away. 

I followed them. 

Here was panic number two. The third is the 
charm, they say, and so it was in my case. Now, the 
last panic wasn’t nearly so bad as the first, and, in one 
respect, it did much good, inasmuch as it taught me by 
defeat how to conquer. It showed me, what I had not 
until then suspected, that I was not certain to-night of 
being able to recollect the words of my songs. I have 
since those days often thought that if I had not learned 
this when I really did make my début I should have fa- 
tally collapsed during my search for missing words, and 

fled in dismay, never to appear more in public. Well, 
as I walked slowly towards another street, the terrible 
words, “I must do something in order to live,” kept, 
thank heaven, repeating themselves in my mind; they 
strengthened my resolves, and fixed my vacillating cour- 
age. By-and-by I had to give up in despair all hope of 
recalling the words of my Italian aria; so I pitehed 
upon, and began repeating to myself, the words of that 
short and delightful song of Norma’s—“Deh ! con te,” 

which I should have imagined I could sing in my sleep, 
so familiar was I with it. But, alas! I could not get a 
word further than “Adalgisa.” What Adalgisa was to 
do, or why the name was mentioned at all, I could not, 
for the life of me, recall. So there was an end of that. 
Well, I should be sure to know an English song, and as 
the most commonplace one I could pitch upon, one 
which my organs of speech ouzht almost of themselves 
be able to repeat, I settled on “Annie Laurie.” By all 

the gods, such was my state of mind, that even that I 
couldn’t recollect! I assure you I actually perspired 

with intensity of thought concerning these words, plus 

intensity of vexation, too; but all to no purpose. 

And now I had arrived at the best stand of the even- 
ing; a terrace of six houses, up steps, the houses all in 

one unparted block. What was Ito do—singI could 

not. However, a little happy forethought had provided 

for this emergency — forethought, or rather accident. 

Before leaving home I had fancied there might be a 

break-down somehow, most probably connected with 

the guitar strings, so I had put my concert flute into the 

pocket of my alpaca sacque, and now, lo! here it was to 

hand, just in the moment of despair. Sing I eouldn’t; 

play I might, and thereon I screwed my flute together, 

saw that all was right, and having chosen “The Power 

of Love,” I put the instrument to my lips, and ran up 

and down the scale. It was well I didn’t rush in medias 

res at the moment, for I discovered that I was nearly as 

untrustworthy in recollecting my tunes as I had been 

in recalling their words, Even this “Power of Love” 

had to be hummed over twice internally before I could 

venture to be sure of it. And now, the end was at hand; 

that horrid dancing @f the heart had re-commenced even 

before the music. There were lights in all the houses 

but one, but fortunately I had no bystanders to trouble 

me. And now for the trial; now for the bread of the 

dear ones weeping, perhaps, at home for me! And as 

usual with flutists, I felt the embouchure of my flute 

with the tip of my tongue. At last I was tolerably sat- 

isfied, and there remained now nothing in the world to 

hinder my making a beginning. Oh! wasn’t there 

though? How about the fiercely beating heart, and the 





my instrument was out of order at the pegs; gave a 





unsteady legs, and the trembling fingers, that would 
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sardly obey me when I tried to give the chromatic scale ? 
There I was, with the flute to my lips. It must have 
peen something akin to a man’s standing on the scaffold 
with the rope round his neck. Even at the last moment 
a cowardly demon urged me to turn and flee. But I 
thought, “My wife, my children!” fixed my heart steadily 
on them, and—blew! Ah! heaving chest and trembling 
fingers! steady, steady, my friends, for their dear sake! 
“May He who gave me those precious treasures to watch 
over and guard, now enable me to get through this hard, 
hard trial, for their daily bread!” Yes, I actually said a 
lictle prayer of this sort, and it comforted me, too. Some 
prayers are answered in a moment. This was,I am 
sure. For I did get calmer; my heart ceased palpitat- 
ing so furiously, and my hands trembled less, and I sent 
out waves and streams of melody—sent them out on 
the night air. I was surprised at myself. I fairly won- 
dered how well I got on; and thus I reached the rou- 
Jades at the end of the air. But here something appar- 
ently like trials came; though, indeed, after the first 
shock, they rather inspirited me. First, a few people 
stopped in the street below the terrace; then, in the mid- 
die house, a drawing-room blind was pulled aside, and a 
lady looked down at the player. Presently she returned 
with two other ladies; then a gentleman joined them; 
and finally they opened the window. I don’t want to 
flatter myself; but I know very well that my performance 
of “The Power of Love,” “Di Provenza,” and the 
“First Love Waltzes,” must have had more attraction 
than the music of the usual street flutist, playing “Oh, 
Susanna!” on his one-keyed, varnished pine flute. On 
my right hand I noticed windows, in one house after 
another, showing lookers-on behind them. Presently 
the people from the street came up and over to me; 
and I could hear that several others had taken their 
vacated stations. I rested awhile, then began “Di Pro- 
venza;” and here, the young ladies from the middle 
house fairly turned out, some with their*hats on, some 
with a kerchief thrown over the head—turned out this 
gloomy evening, though, however, it wasn’t raining at 
the time—and promenaded the terrace with their male 
companions. Next, the lady and gentleman whom I 
mentioned in my first paragraph came out; several oth- 
ers followed their example, and a few more listeners 
were attracted up from the street. Nearly in every 
house, at least one window showed lookers-on. By 
this time I had finished “Di Provenza” and another 
air, and had concluded with “La mia Letizia” from 
“T Lombardi.” I stood still a moment. My heart 
again began to beat painfully; but I comforted my- 
self by reflecting that,if I were going to be offered 
any money, I at least had fairly earned it. Should I ask 
for any? Oh, no! certainly not; at all events so far as 
words went; for, in the first place, I hadn’t any idea of 
what to say; and, secondly, even if I had, I was so ner- 
vous that I couldn’t articulate. I stood still, then; but 
it was only for a moment. The gentleman with the 
lady on his arm came gently up to me and gave me that 
crossed sixpence. He did it so kindly, too! There was 
a world of pity, I thought, in his simple action. I real- 
ly believe he made me a bow; I know I made him one. 
Then he and the lady who had,I felt, fever ceased 
scanning me, went away. Most of the other parties, one 
by one, advanced and gave me silver?and they did it so 
kindly, I was sure! Finally a gentleman, who was sit- 
ting alone at his window, came out hatless, and handed 
me a shilling. Why didn’t he cry “Halloo!” and beck- 
on me over to him, or else throw the money out to me? 
Icannot say. I only relate things exactly as they hap- 
pened. 

I played one more tune to show I was grateful, and 
with a bursting and thankful heart I went away. I had 
received four shillings and sixpeuce for a few minutes’ 
flute-playing. If it had been a nice summer’s evening, 
among a crowd of well-dressed people, and I had played 
my guitar and sung, how much more might not my 
earnings have been? But I was grateful for what I had 
received, 

Oh! my wife! my poor children! I had fought the 
hard battle for your dear sakes and—won. e 

I continued a street minstrel for just fifteen days— 
excluding Sundays—and earned altogether no less for 
my evenings’ work than six pounds, four shillings. My 
takings were rapidly increasing, notwithstanding the 
cold season—for I was in fact becoming rather a kind of 
arage. I was the only man of the species in the colo- 
ny, and after I retired I don’t think any one appeared 
in my stead,—at least, none who aimed higher than the 
conventional nigger with his banjo. I used to sing 
fashionable operatic Italian arias, Spanish ballads, and 
French chansons, with now and then a favorite English 
song. I began drawing very well, indeed, and soon had 
no fears about my weekly bills. But just when I least 
expected it, a suitable engagement offered, and I retired 
from my stage. But I went through a good deal in that 
fortnight—a lifetime of adventure, indeed. And if ever 


word should come across the great oceans that the his- 
tory of that time would be an acceptable one, I shall be 
most happy to give it. 





_AN old negro preaching in Auburn a few evenings 
Since, referring to the general tendency of people to wish 
they had the talents of somebody else, then they would 
do a great deal of good in the world, put the case thus 
clearly: “What would the hummin’ bird do wid de ea- 
gle’s wings? he could sip de leastest sweet from no flow- 
er, And what could de eagle do wid de hummin’ bird’s 
wings? he would kick de earth all de time and nothin’ 
else. Bredren, use de wings of faith God can gib you, 
and God will care for both de eagles’ and de hummin’ 
birds’ flight.” 





AT a divorce trial before Judge Sample, in Muncie, 
Indiana, last week, the principals in the suit, in relating 
how lovingly they used to live together when first mar- 
ried, became so affected over the recollection of their 
lost happiness that they began to cry. The judge fol- 
lowed suit, the audience joined in, and handkerchiefs 
Were in general demand. Judge Sample, when they had 
all got through erying, suggested to husband and wife 
the propriety of trying to live happily together once 
More. After consultation they concluded to try it again, 
and the case was thus ended. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 





IMPROVED. 


|Double Cogs and Double Pressure.] 


The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 

The “ Universal Improved” has ROWELL’S PATENT 
DOU BLE COGS on one end of the roll, in combination with 
the PATENT STOP, (which isin no other wringer,) to pre- 
vent the Double Cogs from separating so far as to lose their 
power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong teeth, set 
alternately, so that the teeth in the one come opposite the spaces 
in the other, thus affording an upright tooth and center pressure 
all the time in the same wheel. 

The importance of this is not generally understood, and people 
sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both ends of the 
shaft, expecting to get the same advantage ; but as articles can dis- 
connect these single cog-wheels continually, on either one side or 
the other, one-half of the power of the cogs is constantly lost; or 
if a large article passes through the center, all the cogs are fre- 
quently disconnected, and rendered @seless. Such a wringer has 
double cogs for wringing a very smail article, but practically only 
single cogs for a medium article, and no cogs at.all for a large arti- 
cle, when most needed. 

The “Universal’”’ has the patent _ 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite sides of 
the same staves (thus avoiding any possible strain or injury to the 
tub), and is adjustable by a single screw to tubs of any size or 
curve. 

The “Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it were 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it were 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal’”’ has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed wringers can be ob- 
tained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. 

The celebrated 


Doty Washing Machine 


Sold on the most favorable terms. 


R. C. BROWNING, Gen’! Agent, 


Feb. 26. 32 Courtlandt Street, New York. 2t 


“THE EMPIRE 





MUTUAL 
LIFE 
Insurance 


<a Co. 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


Headley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


82 Washington St., Boston. 


Mark the Liberal and Strong Fea- 
tures of the Empire. 


ALL Poticies NoN-FORFEITABLE! 

All Policies INCONTESTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on TRAVEL and REsIDENCE removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary, while they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, or any class of 
ordinary risks. 

The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable 
policies in case of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 
of any kind. 

It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 





MRS. S. P. PACKARD, | 
Formerly Principal of Oread Institute Worcester, Mass., is Super- 
intendent of Female Agencies, and Ladies desiring to act as 
Agents, or to personally insure, can call or write her, or the Man- 
agers, at this office. 


WHAT SAYS THE PRESS? 

“The Empire has had remarkable success. It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival in its claims to public con- 
fidence.’’— Boston Journal. 

“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management. Its exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. The Em- 
pire has no superior in the country.’’—Boston Post. 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that we epeak of this company. 
Its remarkable success shows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. The truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.”— 
N. E. Insurance Gazetie, 





a Call, or send for Circulars, References, &e. 
Agents of character wanted in New England. 





Feb. 6. 








TO THE 


Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA, 





The following considerations concerning the . 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
thie peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness ie at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

As a natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints.”’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WMHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)}—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send ror descriptive Circulars to the . 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 
AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St.; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
188 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 
Jan, 29. 8m 


ODONTICUS! 








The excitement at Dr. DAN1ELS’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DANIELS’s ODONTICUS. 





Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 





.. ss ___™ 
T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 

24 Tremont Row, Boston. 

COLTON 


Dental Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Officee-18 Pemberton Square, Boston.  13t 


DENTAL. 








SPECIALTY.—Preserving the natural teeth by FILLING, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than jive 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 

Dr. D. attends to the above from 9 to 3 o’clock PERSONALLY. 


J. R. Dillingham, 


Jan. 29. 12 Winter Street. 8t 
DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 

Would refer by permission to I. J. Weruerser, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. 4t Jan, 29. 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 
in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the pette generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court St. tf Jan. 15. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and rErR- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 144 Tremont 
sfreet, Boston, Mass, Feb. 26. 


RERRRRER 


THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 

to furnish all classes with gonstant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a yropertiqns) sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 8m Nov. 6. 











RARE CHANCE, 


Enlargement of Store. 
EVERYTHING LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION 


FOR TWENTY DAYS. 


LOOK AT SOME OF THE PRICES! 

6000 yards of Spring Alpacas at 20 cents per yard. 
2000 yards of Domestic Flannel at 12} cents per yard. 
1500 yards of Black Belgiay Cord, 33 cents, worth 62 cents. 
Black Alpacas, 20, 25, 30, 374, 45 and upwards. 
All Linen Damask, 37} cents per yard. 

Ladies’ Underclothing Very Cheap! 

All other goods in proportion at 


S. H. Libby’s, 


27 Tremont Street, ite M um, 


re 


Feb. 26. lm 


DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years. Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. F 
A Great Favorite with Public Speakersand Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CO., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No. 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 38 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. 2m _ Feb. 5. 


Wey ae fl - BICKFORD 
Kinitting Machines 
— FOR — 


Families and Manufacturers. 











The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable ;*will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MinuTs, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 4t Feb. 12. 


CONGRESS RECORD INK. 












A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. 

“The best I ever used.”"—Jas. T. Fieips, Esq. 

Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 
of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


Dye BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Jan, 29. 55 Washington St., Beston. 4t 


BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading, Needle Company. 





MANUFACTURERS 
) Self-Threading 


Needle. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. &t 


BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 

Den’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 
Prices “y- from #18 upwards. 
We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 


Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements, Call and examine. 


- 555 Washington aud 6 Eliot Streets. 


Abe, Agents for the U. 8. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 
market. 
PAREKER & HOPEHINS. 
F. W. Horkrys. Feb.5. 4t E. PARKER. 


. Q@ZBoone- 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 
F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 
Jan. 15. tf Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Planoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 3), 
246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 








Jan. 22. tf 





SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. 

This book contains a la number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, ——- 


with the pre recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Washington St. te Jan. 2. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 
Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
yenss Ho ete filled. pe kh dy ge can be 
le, for the same price you work. ; 
Jan. 22. 8m PDK BROWN, 19 Winter street. 
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AN OXFORD MAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
AMERICA, PAST, PRESENT AND PRosPECTIVE. A Lec- 
ture by E. R. Humphreys, LL.D.,-Author of Lyra 

Hellenica and other works, to which are subjoined Es- 

says on the Higher Education of America and Eng- 

land, with an Historical Sketch of the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Ireland. Newport, R.L, 1869. [Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston.] 

Dr. Humphrey, a graduate of Cambridge (England) 
University, afterwards head master of a public school un- 
der the official government of Oxford, and well known 
in this country as an educator and scholar, has lately 
published a smal collection of lectures on the condition , 
of America, on Bulwer, and on University Education. 
It contains much valuable information on matters where 
direct knowledge is difficult to obtain. The author, who 
is now a naturalized citizen of this nation, combines a 
hearty Americanism of feeling with a firm fidelity to 
European traditions of culture. His spirit of candor is 
shown in his treatment of the difficult question of wo- 
man’s position in America, of which the following is a 
portion :— 

And, now, where must we look for a remedy for the 
evils that are darkening the present, and casting dread 
upon the future of America? Undoubtedly the plain 
answer must be, in the first place, a cultivation of, or re- 
turn to, the paths of piety and virtue. But we must 
look to practical means and instrumentalities, rather 
than to grand ideas and goodemaxims, What instru- 
mentalities are available to render America worthy of 
her destiny and capable of realizing it? I answer, the 
women and children, or rising youth, of America. 

Lam not about to enter into any long discussion of 
what is called the “woman question”—so greatly de- 
bated of late. But I will not flinch from saying, after 
long and careful consideration of it, that there has been 
as much unfairness and wilful misunderstanding in some 
of the opposition to that cause, as there has been of fol- 
ly, indelicacy and bad taste, on the part of many of its 
members and advocates, ‘ 

But I do believe that great good is likely to arise to 
society out of all this agitation, not perhaps in the pre- 
cise form so enthusiastically advocated by many, but in 
other, and more generally useful, modes and directions. 

As to the suffrage, Iam by no means convinced that 
anything approaching a majority of the women of Amer- 
iva desire it, but sure I am—knowing what I do of the 
keen and intuitive knowledge of character that marks 
the mind of woman, even in a comparatively humble 
grade; and the general unselfishness of her nature, and 
her value for higher aims than mere money-getting, as 
compared with us world-worn, world-hardened men— 
sure I am, that, had the women of America, during the 
last ten years, possessed the right of suffrage,—national, 
state and municipal—many unworthy men, who have 
disgraced the nation at New York, at Albany, and at 
Washington, would never have been sent there! 

As to other rights, especially those connected with in- 
tellectual acquirement and employment, it seems to me 
an unmanly and ungenerous cowardice, that would 
strive still to keep barred the doors, that have so long 
shut out woman from those just and honorable fields of 
attainment and emulation. The man who asserts that 
woman’s capacities are inadequate to the higher grades 
of intellectual exertion, and therefore seeks to debar her 
therefrom, shows at once his ingincerity and his distrust 
of his own powers, 

I am—tor reasons our time, at present, will not per- 
mit me to disciss—opposed to the joint education of 
the sexes in the period between early childhood and 
youth; but, not only do I believe in the justice of our 
young women sharing, or otherwise enjoying, the best 
and highest education open to young men—with such 
exceptions as the clinical and cognate cases just now re- 
ferred to—but I believe it would produce results of a 
most beneficial character, by purifying the moral atmos- 
phere and polishing the manners of the youth of the 
Universities! Further than this, I cannot conceive, I 
never could conceive, why any man should be ashamed 
to receive instruction from a lady, if she be able to im- 
part it, Some of the best scholars I ever had in this 
country and especially in Boston,—many of the best 
teachers I ever employed, were ladies, and years ago, 
when I was, I-fear, yet rather vain of my own scholastic 
honors and distinctions, I was glad and grateful to listen 
to the learned suggestions and advice of one of the no- 
blest and most cultivated ladies of this generation—the 
widow now—but then the wife, of my lamented friend, 
the late Sir William Hamilton, of Edinburgh. 

Theretore, though it does not appear to be my duty 
to take part in agitating any reforns of this kind, beyond 
thus frankly and fearlessly expressing my opinion, I 
would throw open University Professorships to all, and, 
on the principle of the golden-apple motto of old—*Let 
the fairest take it”’—let the most learned and best qual- 
itied teachers be appointed, without distinction of sex. 

Having before my mind’s eye several present® occu- 
pants of chairs at the Universities, and many learned 
ladies not there I can imagine that a most beneficial ex- 
change might well be made by the substitution of the 
latter for the former. 

There can be no doubt in any reflective and unpreju- 
diced man’s mind, that there has been, for long, much 
of unfairness, tyranny and jealous exclusion exercised 
towards women—but for a great deal of it, they have 
been themselves in many instances to blame. Woman 
has long exercised a powerful influence, more powerful 
than that of suffrage, in this and other civilized coun- 
tries. Has she been always careful to qualify herself for 
exercising it aright ? 

Do women of the present time, even in the best cir- 
cles, generally so cultivate their hearts and minds as to 
make them worthy of men’s respect, as well as of their 
admiration and love? 

Women of America! Matrons and maidens! Moth- 
ers and wives and sisters of the future citizens ot this 
great republic! you have a.noble—a glorious duty be- 
fore you, if you rise to its conception, and realize its 
grandeur! On you, and upon the rising young men of 
the land whose hearts are yet unseared and uncorrupted, 
and on your influence upon those near and dear to you, 
depends, under God, I do solemnly believe, the salvation 
of this country—its rescue from the ruin that luxury, 
and sin and selfishness are surely, if slowly, bringing 
upon it! 

Is it not enough to arouse the most apathetic into ac- 
tion—to recall the most frivolous votary of fashion from 
her folly—to nerve the heart of the most timorous of 
women to thoughts and deeds of most manly fortitude 
—to make the favored daughters of wealth and luxury 
ashamed of the trifling, toying, inglorious life they have 
hitherto been living, and resolve at once and henceforth 
to enter on a new and better life of duty to their coun- 
try, and their God—and to cause the hearts of the lowly 
daughters of toil, and perhaps of penury, to bound with 
a fresh and new-born hope and faith that they, too, 
humble as they are, one aid all, may help (and that 
most effectually!) to save America from the threaten 





ing dangers, and to secure her position in the vanguard 
of the nations ?, 


Let the wonf®n of America, high and low, young and 
old, rich and poor, realize this sense of solemn duty, as 
mothers, wives and sisters, and rise to its grand dignity, 
and they may éhen, in the best and most glorious way, 
fulfill the poetic prediction lately uttered by one of their 
sisters at Cleveland,—Mrs. Hanaford: ; 


“With reverent hand we lift Truth’s glorious banner, 
And fealty vow 

To all that lifts our sex to power and honor 
In this grand “Now”! 


The time hath fled when weakness meant but woman, 
The hour hath come, 

When the divine transcends in her the human, 
And ’tis her doom,— 


Her glorious destiny to guide this nation 
Far from its sin, 

Up to the heights of its supreme salvation, 
The crown to win! 


Among the peoples that are known to story, 
And classic song, 

There shall no nation be so filled with glory, 
And none so strong 


As this Republic, noble and far stretching, 
From sea to sea, 

While its grand influence, o’er the waters reaching, 
Bids all be free !” 





A SONNET. 
We weary at the measure of our task 
More than in doing, and the visioned length 
Of our great journey more consumes the strength 
Than the one step by step the moments ask. 
One pulse is all of life, one second’s beat 
The utmost impact of eternity ; 
The insistent drop gives all the tidal sea, 
The immanent ray the whole sun’s conquering heat. 
Great triumphs are the work of each great blow 
Struck now—and now, th’ exhaustless repetend 
Of Power’s unit, that involves no end 
Because it és, eternal in its now! 
Move only this next atom by thy hand 
And the great world shall swing at thy commaud. 
GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 
a oe . _ 

THE Board of Education recently did a very hand- 
some thing in the matter of the rights of woman. They 
elected Miss Camilla Leach, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the High School, over her male 
competitor, by a vote of 12 to6, The lady in question 
is amply qualified for this position. She was a highly 
esteemed and highly succe:sful teacher of rhetoric, lit- 
erature, and the yatural sciences, in Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan, is possessed of great acquirements and ex- 
alted character, and will confer honor upon the posi- 
tion which, by force of sheer, unaided merit, she has 
achieved. And yet, because she is a woman, she will 
receive but one thousand dollars per annum for per- 
forming the same services, which, had her competitor 
been elected, he would have received twenty-two hun- 
dred dollars per aunum for performing. We trust the 
Board of Education will correct this most flagrant abuse. 
The quality of the service rendered is the only consider- 
ation which should be taken into account in the mat- 
ter of compensation. As the question of cheapness 
would not for a moment be entertained in the matter 
of the selection of a teacher for the High School, of 
course Professor Leach was chosen for no other consid- 
eration than her qualifications for the place. Let these 
be paid for according to their value. The Almighty 
never intended that a woman should pay a penalty of 
twelve hundred dollars a year for the crime of not hav- 
iug been born a man.—Chicaugo Post. 

- woe —- 

Mrs. Slocum, who edits the St. Charles (Mo.) Herald, 
in the absence of her husband, does not favor the move- 
ment in the State to strike the word “male” from the 
Constitution. She says, editorially :— 

If these “woman’s rights” women, who are continually 
harping upon this subject, and making themselves ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of sensible people, would stay at home, 
and attend to their household duties, nurse their babies, 
and train up their children in the way which God di- 
rects, and exercise a healthy, moral and refining influ- 
ence upon the community, they would do their country 
greater service than all the ballots they could cast in a 
lifetime. 


a a q 

GRACE GREENWOOD tells a story of the effect once 
produced by the eloquence of Senator Nye—Biblically 
backed, “fervent and effectual,” by telling texts. Though 
what is vulgarly called a stump speech, it had so much 
the character of pulpit oratory that one auditor, at 
least, was profoundly affected. A nice, susceptible old 
iady, wiping the tears from her eyes, said, addressing 
some callous politicians about her: “I don’t know what 
you may think, but I believe that man knows some- 
thing about vital piety.” 

ene 

ANDREW D. WuiTE, President of+Cornell University, 
in a well-written letter to the New York Evening Post, 
replies to the attacks made on his University by some 
who have somehow acquired the impression that its 
professors and all concerned had strong tendencies to- 
ward infidelity and the neglect of Christian exercises. 

—_— —-— 

Tue stockholders of the Milwaukee Female College 
have elected three women on their Board of Trustees— 
Mrs. Wm. P. Lynde, Mrs. Wm. Delos Love and Mrs. 
John Nazro. This is the first time in the history of the 
institution when ladies have been represented in the 
Board of Trustees. , 

a ae Sere 

A BRASS door, weighing 1456 pounds, and costing 
eight hundred and fifty dollars, has recently been manu- 
factured in England for the Wolf Rock lighthouse, in- 
tended to replace a solid oak door fowr inches thick, 
which had been shattered into fragments by the force of 
the waves. 





A PIECE of hair in a shop window in New York is val- 
ued at $350. It is of adark brown hue, soft as silk, weighs 
seven ounces, and is sixty-four inches in length—tive 
feet, four inches. It came from the head of a Swabian 
peasant girl. 


——— oe —e 
WENDELL Putuips will not deliver an address on 
the centennial anniversary of the “Boston Massacre,” 
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A CuIcAGoANn offers a forty dollar silver tea-set to the 
wife of the nian who wilhdesign the best plaw fopa dairy 
barn to accommodate sixty cows, with the best system 
of caring for stock. If the man be single he may name 
the person who. shall receive the prize, which is to be 
awarded by a committee of the Northwestern Dairy- 
men’s Association. 





Dvurtine the great snow storm of the 15th ult., Mrs. 
Nathaniel Moody left Lewiston with a horse and pung 
for her home in Auburn, on the westerly side of Taylor 
Pond. She had in her arms a child two years of age. 
On reaching the pond she attempted to drive across to 
shorten the distance, but lost the track, and, after driv- 
ing around in a circle for an hour or more, it being dark 
and cold, she decided to stop where she was Angl make 
the best of the situation. Wrapping the child up in 
two buffalo robes which she fortunately had, she unhar- 
nessed the horse and turned him loose. She then tipped 
the pung up and made a a temporary shelter beneath it, 
and, wrapping the drapery of her couch about her, she 
lay down for the night. She made a pillow of her arin 
for the little child, and with one robe beneath them and 
one above them, and the sheets of snow over and under 
all, they entered on a long, cold and desolate winter 
night. The snow drifted against the pung, and ren- 
dered her novel resting-place warmer. Though her 
sleep was not untroubled with dreams, Mrs. Moody woke 
the next morning to find herself safe, and the babe sleep- 
ing as sweetly on the fleecy snow as on downy pil- 
lows. A portion of her arm had become frozen, other- 
wise she was warm. The horse appeared at the home- 
stead across the pond in the morning, and his presence 
revealed the trouble. Search was made, and Mrs, 
Moody and her child were soon rescued. Such an exhi- 
bition of presence of mind and courage is rare. 


—_ 9s — 


WHICH IS THE BEST CLOTHES WRINGER? 


After careful examination, we recommend the “Uni- 
versal” as the best and strongest machine. It has “pa- 
tent cog wheels” (Rowell’s patent double gear) with 
very long and strong alternating teeth, which, together 
with the “patent stop,” (which is on no other wringer) 
allows the rubber rollers to separate sufficiently to run 
through the largest article easily, yet cannot separate so 
tar that the cogs will disconnect and lose their power, as 
isthe case with other wringers, whether the cogs are on 
one or both ends of the shaft. 

It also has the peculiar advantage of two pressure 
screws, so arranged that each screw presses on both ends 
of the rolls alike, the same as if it was in the centre, 
while the two together give double the capacity for pres- 
sure. 

The “Universal” has its iron parts either wrought or 
malleable, and is built so strongly and substantially that 
for years it cannot be broken in wringing garments by 
the strongest person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will find the “Uni- 
versal” wringer a good and serviceable article.—Boston 
Traveller. 








OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. L., WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BUKLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A, LIVERMORE, IIL, GEORGE W, JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET VY. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Illinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana, 
TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA S. WHITE, N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C, W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon, C. B. WAITE, UL, 
CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE, Rev. H. EDDY, Wis., 

Mass., MOSES COIT TYLER, Mich., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, lowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. KUFUS “EIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN, RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon, 

Del., Rev. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 

’ Hon. J. C. UNDERWOOD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jr., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 

Vt., LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minn., 

Mass., Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1L., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 
ANNAC. FIELD, N.Y., Tenn., 

MARY F. DAVIS, N.J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fla., 

MARY GREW, Penn., FANNY B. AMES, Cal., 

Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 

A.J. BOYER, Ohio, GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C, 
IDA FIALA, of Missouri, 





A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


iT yp fe ) ti ) 
Star,” “Crown” and ~ Grand 
PIANOS. 
No. 385 Washington street. 2m 
SEWING MACHINES. 
W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of all the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low PRICES. 
Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale ow small CASH LNSTAL- 
MENTS. 


Jan. 15. 


151 Washington Street, 
Feb. 5. Opposite Old South Church. 8t 


W. H. HENDERSON, 

(Successor to Hawes & LoGaN, General Agents.) 
Cloihes Wrinyers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

[Hy Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
Wringers repaired. 
Feb. 5. 73 Cornhill, Boston. tf 


SEWING MACHINES. 


JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 
Sell all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on terms to suit the pur- 
chaser. Needles and Supplies for all Machines. 


Feb. 5. 106 Tremont S:rcet. 4t 
GENTS’ CLOTHING 
Cut, Trimmed, and Made to Order. Garments Dyed, Cleaned and 
Repaired. Shirt Patterns cut to order. Also, Ladies’ Sacques, 








and has also declined, for a second time, an invitation 
to address the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard College. 


Shawls, Capes, Cloaks, Kid Gloves, Slippers and Dresses Dyed or 
Cleansed so as to look like new. J. G. PIERCE, 25 Howard St., 
opposite Howard Atheneum. at Feb. 5. 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


-—IN— 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago, 
aus 4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. y, 
Aug. 14. ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 

Corner of Wabash Avenue, 








Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
—BY— 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 





MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Siugle copies, 10 cts. 


This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited bya 
woman. ‘ 

Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, , 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 





THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 








' 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTILILY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”’"—Olive Logan, 
“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.” —J/linois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


‘number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epiror, 


Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 








CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political aud Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Apvocate enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of cight pages of tive columms, en- 

larged and materially improved in typographical appearanee. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost ren« of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful eiforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Decidedly the best womxn’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman’s Apvoca’s, pub.ished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves 3 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of auturan.—New York: Revolusion. 

The WoMAN’s ADVOCATE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s vights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has oceasionall 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Womay’s AvvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman sef- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The WoMAN’s ApvocatE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, sutlrage, equal rights, and a chanee 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican. 


TERMS: 
One COpy, ONE YEA... 6... eee cee eeeeeee eoccccoce +++ 82.50 
CLUB RATES: 





Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receivethe ADVOCATE during the year 1870 without exchange- 





Jan. 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 
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